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FOREWORD 


I desire to express my appreciation of the aid of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau through which this disser- 
tation has been printed. As a result of some misunder- 
standing no proofs were sent to the author. I must accord- 
ingly apologize for the condition of the text, although the 
care of the printer has prevented any major errors. To 
remedy the situation in some degree an errata sheet has 
been prepared. Under the conditions no index could be fur- 
nished, but it may be hoped that a detailed analysis will in 
some measure compensate. 


For their aid in the preparation of the work I wish to 
express my thanks to the professors of the graduate English 
department of Columbia University, especially to Professor 
Ashley H. Thorndike in whose seminar most of the chapters 
were discussed, to Professor George Philip Krapp under 
whom the subject was originally developed, and to Professor 
Harry M. Ayres whose insight and kindness I have appre- 
ciated throughout the whole of the work. I wish also to 
thank heartily Professor Morris W. Croll of Princeton Uni- 
versity, Professor John H. H. Lyon of Columbia University, 
and my fellow-students, Miss Dorothy Upton, Mr. George H. 
Genzmer, and Mr. H. S. Gulliver. 


G. R.S., Jr. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
February 1, 1923. 
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A. Introduction. 
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B. History. 
1. Origins. 
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2. Beginnings in literary poetry. 
3. The Victorian period. 
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C. Technique. 
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E. Conclusion. 


VIW. DIPODIC VERSE. 
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1. Definition. 
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C. Ballad meter and the line of four dipodic feet. 
1. Examples of confusion between the two meters. 
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CONCLUSION. 


A. An analysis of English meters. 
1. The literary meter (five foot line) and the popular meter (four- 
seven line). 
2. The place of ballad meter. 


B. General course of metrical development since 1700. 
1. Review of its history. 
2. The principles determining this development. 
a. Desire for variety itself. 
b. Desire for harmony of meter and language. 
3. Preservation of the fundamental structure of verse. 


C. “Free verse” and its significance in relation to the present study. 


D. General conclusion. 


MODERN METRICAL TECHNIQUE 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY—PURPOSE AND METHOD 


What Blessings thy free Bounty gives, 
Let me not cast away; 
For God is pay’d when Man receives, 
T’ enjoy 1s to obey. 
—Pore—The Universal Prayer. 


I must go down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and the sky, 
And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by. 
—MASEFIELD—Sea Fever. 


In the earlier years of the eighteenth century Alexander Pope wrote 
The Universal Prayer; the date of John Masefield’s Sea Fever is about two 
hundred years later. Although in details of metrical structure the differ- 
ences between the two poems are much more striking than the resemblances, 
a student of poetry can nevertheless recognize in each a form of the common 
ballad meter. Neither Pope nor Masefield represents the whole metrical 
craft of his day, but the quotations symbolize some part of the change of 
English versification in the course of two centuries. The most important 
factors in this change have been four—the use of trisyllabic and of mono- 
syllabic feet, the omission of syllables by a metrical pause, and the expan- 
sion of the verse into dipodic structure. Such practices cannot be dis- 
missed as exceptions or irregularities. The usage of poets has made them 
integral and important factors in English meter. Understanding of 
modern verse and even ability to read it aloud properly depend somewhat 
upon a knowledge of the principles underlying these developments. 

The purpose of this study is to investigate modern metrical technique 
in a typical form of English verse. The form chosen is the common one 
known familiarly as ballad meter. Its simplest type may be illustrated 
by such a poem as Percy’s More Modern Ballad of Chevy-Chase~ 


Like fy dings to King Henry came, 
Within as short a space, 

That Percy of Northumberland 
Was slaine in Chevy-Chase. 


For this verse form writers upon metrics have used other names—septena- 
rius (septenary), Common Meter, and fourteener. With regard to these 
terms I have failed to find any real distinction of usage between ballad 
meter and septenarius, and have accordingly used the two with no attempt 
at differentiation. I have usually given preference to the former, since 
the learned Latin word seems scarcely in keeping with the essentially 
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popular nature of the meter. The term common meter is derived from the 
practice of hymn-writers, and it has not been used here except in such 
connection. As to fourteener, custom has been to limit its use to the full 
printed form of the ballad line, which, if regular, is composed of fourteen 
syllables. Chapman’s Iliad is the classical example of this usage: 


Achilles’ baneful wrath resound, O Goddess, that impos’d 
Infinite sorrows on the Greeks, and many brave souls los’d. 


I believe, however, that no metrist has failed to recognize the fundamental 
identity of the full and the broken ballad lines. The typographical ar- 
rangement need not, therefore, be considered essential. 

Several expressions used in the statement of purpose require definition 
in order to mark out the subject more accurately. By the word modern 
is meant the period from 1700 to 1920 (see p. LAY English has been 
used in the broadest linguistic sense to include all poetry in the English 
language and its dialects. The meaning of verse does not demand special 
discussion, since the subject has been automatically limited by restriction, 
to a particular form. The term metrical requires, however, a closer 
definition. Meter is here used in its narrower sense of the internal struc- 
ture of verse. Since the length of line (typography disregarded) is con- 
stant in ballad meter, the interest of the study is thus primarily in such 
matters as stress, pause, and number of syllables within the line itself. 
Stanzas and the larger units of verse are in general excluded from con- 
sideration by limitation of the inquiry to one type of meter. Features 
of verse largely ornamental, such as rhyme, alliteration, and tone-color, 
are of interest only as they are used to determine or reinforce the 
metrical structure. Between ornament on the one hand and the larger 
units of verse on the other the present investigation confines itself to 
changes of structure within the line itself. 

For the purposes of study the variations in metrical technique may 
be considered under several categories. To the present time English 
poets have discovered and used four principal means of modifying the 
internal structure of verse. The greater part of this study is accordingly 
devoted to the consideration of these methods of metrical variation:— 
(1) trisyllabic substitution, (2) the metrical pause, (3) the monosyllabic 
foot, and (4) dipodic verse. The exact definition of these categories is 
not a simple matter, and rather than risk confusion by a summary state- 
ment I shall simply refer to the definition at the beginning of the chapter 
devoted to each category. For clarity as well as from natural resemblance 
of subject each chapter makes use of a similar method of presentation. 
The definition is followed by a historical sketch of the origin and occur- 
rence of the particular metrical variation with emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of technique. This section on historical setting clears the way for a 
complete discussion of technique in the narrower sense. A _ section on 
usage treats in general the objects which have led to use of each particular 
practice and the poetic ends which it has served. This three-fold division 
into history, technique, and usage has been followed throughout most 
of the study. 

The general plan is thus to focus attention upon the four central 
chapters. The four introductory chapters serve principally to prepare 
the way. The final section uses, and points out the significance of the 
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material developed in the discussion of the different technical devices. 
The method of arrangement for the four principal chapters has been 
determined by both logical and historical considerations; fortunately the 
two in general coincide. Trisyllabic substitution calls first for consider- 
ation since as a problem it is the simplest, and as a device it was the 
first to establish itself. The metrical pause and the monosyllabic foot 
follow naturally. The chapter upon dipodic structure comes last since 
this variation represents the most difficult problem for analysis and may 
scarcely be said to be established even at the present day. 

The time limits imposed upon the investigation perhaps require some 
explanation. The year 1700 seems at first glance an arbitrary date at 
which to begin the study of a verse form in common use since the twelfth 
century. The discussion in Chapter II of the general tendencies of 
English metrics and of ballad meter before 1700 should make plain the 
advantages of the selected date as a point at which to begin an intensive 
study of modern metrics. The second limiting date of the study has been 
pushed as close as possible to the immediate present. The year 1920 
has been offered merely as round figure, and as a matter of fact at least 
one volume published since that date has its place in the discussion. To 
carry a study into the mazes of contemporary literature is an uncertain 
venture. Metrics. is, however, primarily a science, and as such has the 
privilege of selecting its specimens wherever they may be found. Con- 
sideration of recent practice is also necessary since metrical technique is 
still as it has always been and always will be in the process of change. 
Without taking into account the work of certain living poets some of the 
problems under investigation could not reach even an approximate con- 
clusion. It is of course plain that this study makes no claim of being 
exhaustive in any period of its inquiry. If the eighteenth century produced 
poems by battalions, the nineteenth marshaled its ranks by army-corps. 
Obviously a complete survey of the field is beyond the scope of any one 
human being. Since a work of this kind can in no period claim to be 
exhaustive, I have had the less hesitation in continuing it into contem- 
porary times. 

The method of the present study differs somewhat from the more 
usual procedure of metrical investigations. Only one form of verse has 
been selected for the intensive study of technique, although the same 
technique is used in greater or less degree in all forms of verse. The 
advantages of this method distinctly outweigh the few difficulties which 
it creates. In the first place, there is a gain in simplicity and unity by 
drawing all illustrative examples from the same type of verse. Comparison 
of different variations is much more vivid when all the variations are 
referable to the same @orm. In the final analysis, also, it is the internal 
structure of verse, not any combination of line and stanza, which is here 
studied; since this internal structure is common to all formal English 
verse, a study of its variations in ballad meter will be applicable to 
other forms in so far as they may display such variations. 

The greatest advantage in the study of ballad meter lies, however, 
in the fact that for the period under discussion metrical freedom began 
earlier and developed further in this form of verse than in any other. 
Other kinds of poetry such as blank verse and the heroic couplet have, 
it is true, shown some change of technique in the past two hundred years, 
but this change is a matter scarcely perceptible except to the student. 
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The couplet has indeed slipped out of the strait-jacket which it wore in 
Queen Anne’s time. But the change has been after all more subtle than 
striking, and a three-syllable foot in its line is even today comparatively 
rare. Blank verse also has had its waverings of allegiance between open 
and closed styles, but this is even more a matter for experts. With ballad 
meter, on the other hand, the metrical changes have been so many, so 
fundamental, and so complete that the danger lies not in failing to notice 
the changes, but rather in continuing to recognize the simple form upon 
which all the variations have been worked. In ballad meter are displayed 
most fully the strictly metrical variations of which English verse has 
so far shown itself capable. 

In an investigation where interest is centered upon practice rather 
than upon theory, little space need be devoted to metrics in the abstract. 
Any study, however, demands the use of terms, and the definition of 
these terms is to a certain extent dependent upon the writer’s theory 
of versification. I have accordingly attempted a statement of metrical 
theory accurate enough to make clear the use of certain terms. If the 
reader’s point of view is different, the value of the study will not neces- 
sarily be affected. The significance of the illustrations and the validity 
of the conclusions will probably remain undisturbed under a different 
metrical theory. 

I feel that the latest investigations of English metrics tend to converge 
in a position which may be expressed about as follows: English verse is 
composed of speech arranged in approximately equal time intervals (feet), 
each interval being marked off by the natural voice stress of the language, 
or by a pause. 

The word foot has been used throughout to indicate these time 
intervals. In theory each foot may be supposed to represent an equal 
time interval, but as a result of ordinary human fallibility (as experiment 
has shown) the equality of feet even in the same line is only approximate. 
The function of voice stress is to mark the syllable with which a metrical 
foot begins or ends. In the present connection I do not consider it an 
important distinction whether it is the beginning or ending at which the 
stress is theoretically placed ¢see-p--38). In the present state of metrical] 
study it is also of no practical value whether so-called stress is a matter 
of force-stress, pitch-stress, time-stress, or even all three combined. Theo- 
retical metrics is justly concerned with the question, but the theory has 
not yet been well enough worked out to be of value in criticism of verse. 
Metrists may differ as to the nature of stress, but fortunately they seldom 
differ as to what syllable should carry this stress (whatever be its nature). 
It is thus feasible to use the word without scientific establishment of 
its meaning. The occurrence of a pause in place of a stressed syllable, 
raises, however, a practical problem, and sometimes a difficult one. The 
whole question falls for discussion into the chapter upon metrical pause, 
and the reader’s indulgence must be craved until the applications of the 
problem can be considered in detail. 

With regard to the knotty question of English quantity I do not 
fee] it necessary to state a theoretical position. The only possible pro- 
cedure is to let poetical practice itself determine how many and what 
kind of syllables can safely be combined into one foot. Explanations 
have been offered in the text for usage of other metrical terms for which 
custom varies. 
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In a subject so much in controversy as English metrics no standard 
system of notation has been able to establish itself. This difficulty is 
one of the first which presents itself to a writer upon the subject. If 
he adopts a simple system, he tends to expose himself to attack on the 
charge that his theory of metrics is inadequate. On the other hand, a 
complicated notation is impractical for printing, and unintelligible except 
to the inner circle of scientific metrists. I have chosen the former risk 
since the object of any graphic representation is rather to aid the 
uninitiated than to satisfy the expert. The ordinary symbols of classical 
prosody have been very commonly used in the study of modern poetry. 
These symbols do well enough for practical purposes, although they 
must not be supposed to stand for quantity as in classical verse. In 
using them the present writer does not commit himself to any theory of 
metrics beyond what has already been stated. 

In detail the system is as follows. An upright line (|) represents 
the division between feet. The voice stress is upon the syllable immediately 
following this line. For syllabification the ordinary typographical con- 
ventions for hyphenation serve well enough; for our purposes there is 
no need to introduce the niceties of phonetics. In placing the divisions 
of feet just before instead of just after the stressed syllable, I have had 
to assume a side in a controversy in which it is impossible to please both 
parties. Personally I do not think that the question is serious. If the 
reader wishes, he may mark divisions at his own pleasure. A conven- 
tional solution of this problem is accepted in music, and this should be 
equally possible in verse. In musical notation the bar dividing measures 
precedes the accented note even in such a piece as Dvorak’s well-known 
Humoresque which has a more decided iambic or rising rhythm than 
could ever be produced in poetry. The exigencies of the language always 
cause the mingling of falling and rising rhythms in English poetry. 
Accordingly I see no reason against adopting an invariable conventional 
system upon the same basis as that used in music. 

The classical signs (—,U) are used to represent English syllables 
without implication of quantity. The macron stands for the syllable 
marked by metrical stress; a breve is used for each of the other syllables 
in the foot. Since stressed syllables are thus distinguished, no other 
mark or stress has ordinarily been used. Special cases may call for the 
ordinary sign of stress, the acute accent (’). The omission of a syllable 
is marked by the most usual sign, the caret (a). When necessary the 
caesural pause can be distinguished by a double vertical line (||). The 
usual alphabetical system is used for rhyme. 

Such a system of notation is obviously inadequate to express fully 
the metrical effects of English poetry, but any study, not entirely esoteric, 
must be content to compromise with theory for ease of manipulation. 
The scholar pronounces Latin in a conventional manner in which he could 
easily point out his own shortcomings. The organic chemist employs 
structural formulae as useful symbols of what he believes to be only 
a half-truth. In the same way the present metrical notation does not 
purport to express in itself all that is at present known of the structure 
of English verse. It is a compromise for working purposes. 

In the final analysis there must always remain a certain subjective 
factor in metrical study.. Metrics can be based only upon the manner 
in which poetry is read or spoken; such interpretation differs with 
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personal taste; metrics can thus never escape this final residuum of 
personality. In this study the examples are as far as possible passages 
which offer the least chance for alternative interpretation. Thus in the 
study of trisyllabic substitution only lines are considered in which there 
is by count an extra syllable. Such methods sometimes appear mechanical, 
but for argument they are the most certain. If at any time, however, 
a metrical interpretation seems incorrect, the question must be asked 
whether the disagreement between the reader and the writer is really in 
metrical interpretation or simply in manner of reading. In the latter 
case the difficulty is only divergence of personal taste in detail. Generally 
the method used prevents such disagreement. 


CHAPTER II 


BALLAD METER BEFORE 1700 


The history of ballad meter before 1700 follows a course of develop- 
ment parallel to that of English metrics in general. In the century 
following the Norman Conquest forms of verse began to appear which 
are connected by unbroken tradition with those of today. These forms 
of English verse were usually irregular in the extreme, or at least 
exercised to the extreme certain possibilities of metrical variety. From 
that time the trend of metrical development was constantly toward greater 
regularity until an almost complete mechanical perfection was attained 
about the end of the seventeenth century. . 

The vexed question of the origin of ballad meter is not the direct 
concern of this study. The nineteenth century metrists! commonly derived 
the form from the medieval Latin septenarius, a belief which has at least 
resulted in a convenient alternative name. Later metrical study has, 
however, resulted in reluctance to admit a Latin source for a form 
primarily developed among the unlettered. Metrists have begun to look 
for some origin wholly English, especially for a connection of ballad 
meter with the alliterative Anglo-Saxon line; as yet, however, no theory 
has gained general acceptance. (See p. 864 /,) ; 

The earliest undoubted specimen of ballad meter is the Poema Morale, 
or Moral Ode—a poem which establishes our first record in the latter part 
of the twelfth century. The work exists in seven manuscripts of different 
dates, metrically of significance since the textual variations show some 
progression; the earliest versions insert and occasionally omit syllables, 
while those of a century later are considerably more regular. The con- 
clusion of the Lambeth manuscript (ca. 1200) gives a fair specimen of 
the first form of this earliest poem in the English septenarius. (The 
elision of e before vowels and h must be allowed, as usual in Middle 
English verse.) 


To there blisse us bringe god . the rixlet abuten ende 

thenne he ure soule un-bint . of licames bende 

Christ gyve us leden her swile lif . and habben her swile ende 
that we moten thuder come . wanne we hinne wende. 


A later manuscript (ca. 1275) reduces these lines to a regularity which 
in this particular couplet is almost syllabically perfect: 


To thare blisse bringe us god . that lesteth buten ende 
Hwenne he ure saule un-bind . of lichomliche bende. 
In other cases, however, the regularization is not so complete, and the 
importance of the changes must not be exaggerated. Technically the 
1E.g. Guest: Hist. of Eng. Rhythms, (London, 1838) Bk. III, Chap. VI. 
Schipper: Altenglishe Metrik, (Bonn, 1882) §43. 
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Poema Morale, like most verse of its time, represents a rough and unskillful 
use of metrical freedom. The consistent feminine rhyme agrees with the 
usual practice of early Middle English verse. 

After the time of the Poema Morale there are numerous occurrences 
of ballad meter in medieval English poetry. The Ormulum (ca. 1200) 
uses the full ballad line with no rhyme. In this case syllabic regularity 
is maintained so that with the feminine ending each line is of fifteen 
syllables. The usual medieval ballad meter resembles, however, the rough 
form of the Poema Morale. Such is that of Sir Firumbras, the only 
specimen of the popular English meter in a romance of French origin. 
Robert of Gloucester’s chronicle represents probably the ballad line with 
such free omission of syllables at the caesura that many lines become 
apparently perfect Alexandrines. The South English Legendary contains 
a great body of ballad meter in the popular form of saints’ legends. Ballad 
meter occurs also in a number of lyrics and shorter pieces which do not 
require individual mention. 

An additional interest has been given to the study of ballad meter by 
theories connecting it with an important group of alliterative poems (i.e. 
William of Palerne, Piers Ploughman, etc.). Metrists have generally agreed 
that the so-called Tale of Gamelyn employs the long ballad line in a par- 
ticularly rough and unpolished form. Arguing from this and other bases 
some metrists! have advanced the belief that the Middle English allitera- 
tive long line represents an unrhymed form of ballad meter. The opening 
lines of Piers Ploughman would accordingly be scanned: 

bur. ok 
In a somer sesun . whon softe was the sonne, 
I schop me in-to a schroud . a scheep as I were. 


ey ee eee 
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With stress upon the final syllables of some dissyllabic words the theory 
works consistently for this group of alliterative poems, but it can hardly 
yet be considered as established. A decision upon it can scarcely be ven- 
tured in a work not concerned primarily with the Middle English period. 

The primary source of interest in medieval ballad meter must always 
be, however, its occurrence in the ballads themselves. As the great popular 
measure of traditional songs it gained a place in the hearts of the people, 
and a song which is really of the people is as likely today as ever to be 
in ballad meter. Not all the ballads of course are in the septenarius 
form, but this type prevails sufficiently to connect the meter indissolubly 
with this kind of poetry. The ballads as published today are mainly 
derived from oral tradition transcribed not earlier than the seventeenth 
century. In many cases, however, they are justly considered as medieval 
both in matter and form. Exception must of course be made: for the 
modernized ballads, “versified” reworkings of the older oral matter made 


1B.g._ Trautman: Anglia 18, pp. 83-100. Kaluza: Englishe Metrik, 
sec. 159 ‘Leonard: University of "Wisconsin Pub. No. 11. 
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to suit classical taste. -Addison, for instance, knew only the modern version 
of Chevy Chase, and it is to this which he refers in the famous Spectator 
criticisms (Nos. 70, 74). Metrically these versions represent a regulariza- 
tion of the older forms to such a degree as to satisfy almost the last require- 
ments of eighteenth-century classicism. The opening stanzas of the two 
Chevy Chase versions may profitably be compared: 


The Persé owt off Northombarlonde, 
and avowe to God mayd he 

That he wold hunte in the mowntayns 
off Chyviat within days thre, 

In the magger of doughté Dogles, 
and all that ever with him be. 


The more modern version on the other hand represents perfect regularity: 


God prosper long our noble king, 
our liffes and saftyes all! 

A woefull hunting once there did 
in Chevy Chase befall. 


In general it may be said that metrically the ballads are free in their 
variations even to the point of roughness. Trisyllabic feet are so common 
that in the older version of Chevy Chase only about one-third of the lines ,, 
have the regular number of syllables. But it is scarcely possible to go into baaieee 
more detailed criticism. Whe very nature of the ballads renders impossible 
an accurate metrical study; since there is no such thing as a poet’s copy. 
The metrist is always confronted by the difficulty that a bold variation may 
in fact represent only a lapse of memory on the part of some old peasant 
who was reciting to Scott or Motherwell\ Metrical study demands an 
authoritative text, but when every reciter becomes temporarily the poet 
this established text is by definition an impossibility. Even if the details 
of ballad metrics cannot be judged, the general principles are, however, 
plain enough, and it is through the ballads alone that the medieval sep- 
tenarius has exercised appreciable influence upon modern verse. Through- 
out the later eighteenth century the ballads were the great source of the 
influence which finally worked the overthrow of versification based on 
syllable counting. 

In contrast to the almost universal use of ballad meter in popular verse, 
it is interesting to notice that the medieval literary poets seem to have 
avoided it. There is no specimen in Chaucer or Gower, and Sir Firumbras 
is the only certain case of ballad meter in a polite romance.! In the 
fifteenth century the Scottish poets such as Henryson and Dunbar made 
occasional use of the meter. The Nut Brown Maid also deserves mention. 
In general, however, medieval specimens of ballad meter occur in writings 
of distinctly popular appeal. 

The awakening of English poetry in the sixteenth century brought 
with it a period of metrical experiment in which ballad meter occupied 
a considerable place. At this time was effected the combination of an 
Alexandrine with a long ballad line to produce the Poulter’s Measure. 
Gascoigne in his Certayn Notes of Instruction (1575), mentions this form 
as the most popular measure of the day. The strange union of a six with 


1 The Sowdane ‘ : : 
ee ballad mi elie of Babylone has passages which might possibly be classed 
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a seven foot line produced no great poetry, and the marriage was soon 
dissolved—without issue except perhaps for the Short Meter of the psalm- 
books. In addition to Poulter’s Measure the true ballad meter occurs 
frequently in the work of the minor contributors to Tottel’s Miscellany; 
ordinarily the full line is preferred, but the broken form appears occa- 
sionally. In the early Elizabethan drama also ballad meter occurs fre- 
quently, and indeed before the time of Marlowe plays in a manner the part 
of blank verse.!. In Cambises (1561), for example, prose is used for the 
low comic parts, a kind of doggerel verse also occurs at times, but the 
heroic passages (in particular the speeches of the king) are written in the 
full ballad couplet. 

In general, ballad meter does not occupy pl very prominent position 
during the great days of Elizabethan poetry.! Dramatists adopted blank 
verse while the lyric poets turned generally to the sonnet and other more 
ornate forms. {Spenser used ballad meter in July of The Shepherd’s 
Calendar, and upon this one occasion showed himself in this form as in 
others a consummate metrist. A large proportion of the verses sung in 
Shakespeare’s plays are in ballad meter, but among his more famous lyrical 
pieces it is represented only by the song “Hark, hark, the lark.” A collec- 
tion of all Elizabethan lyrical ballad meter would in fact yield a considerable 
body of material by no means devoid of merit. Well known poems in this 
form are, for example, the drinking songs from Gammer Gurton’s Needle 
and The Shoemaker’s Holiday. 

The most characteristic later Elizabethan use of ballad meter is its 
development in the long poems of Warner and Chapman. It was in fact 
through Albion’s England, and the translation of the Jliad that the very 
memory of the full ballad line was preserved in the eighteenth century. 
The magnitude of these monuments lent their meter a dignity which no 
number of songs and lyrics could have obtained for it. After the eighteenth 
century, however, these Elizabethan epics were less considered, and their 
metrical influence is negligible. This attempt to forge the old ballad line 
into a heroic measure is interesting, but ended almost before it had begun; 
Chapman himself grew tired of the attempt, and for his Odyssey turned 
to the pentameter couplet. 

Throughout most of the seventeenth century, ballad meter enjoyed a 
greater degree of literary popularity than it had ever before attained. In 
longer poems it is true there flourished the various forms of the pentameter 
line. Milton made blank verse an epic as well as a dramatic form; while, 
as the modified forms of Spenserian stanza slowly died out, the new heroic 
couplet grew with ever greater vigor. But among the lyricists the turn 
to ballad meter was already begun with Jonson’s Celia. The pages of 
Herrick are studded with the choicest of lyrics in this same meter. In 
similar form are the two poems by which the name of Lovelace is remem- 
bered. Through Southwell, Carew, Suckling, and Sedley the line runs on 
until Dryden carries it almost into the days of Queen Anne. 

The same century which saw the greatest lyrical triumphs of ballad 
meter witnessed, strangely enough, also its development into the most 
confined and artificial form which this variable meter has ever assumed. 


1 Ballad meter in the early drama is fairly common. Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle is a striking example. Poulter’s Measure is used frequently in The 
Marriage of Wit and Science. Apius and Virginia has passages in half as 
well as full lines. 
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This peculiar style may perhaps best be described as “periodic,” and while 
it belongs more accurately to the study of rhetoric its metrical effects also 
demand attention in a later chapter (III). In tracing the origins it is 
interesting that as exponents of this peculiarly cramped style we should 
be able to mention two of the greatest masters of English verse—Spenser 
and Milton. Although the periodic style may be found elsewhere in Eliza- 
bethan poetry, some of its earliest occurrences are in the verses prefixed 
to each canto of the Faerie Queen: 


The Patrone of true Holinesse 
Foule errour doth defeate: 


Hypocrisie, him to entrappe, 
Doth to his home entreate. 
The style gained rapidly in popularity throughout the early seventeenth 
century, and became for some reason the particular delight of writers of 
hymns and religious verse. Men seemed to conceive that a peculiar piety 
rested in placing a verb at the end of the line. By the time of Wither’s 
Hymns and Songs of the Church (1628) the practice was fully established. 
Even when Milton turned to versification of psalms, he allowed himself to 
be bound in most cases by the prevailing convention, and wrote halting 


disjointed verses which one would have thought impossible to the author 
of the metrical periods of Paradise Lost: 


For one day in thy courts to be, 
Is better, and more blest, 
Than in the joys of vanity 
A thousand days at best. 
I, in the temple of my God, 
Had rather keep a door; 
Than dwell in tents, and rich abode, 
With sin forever more. 
—Psalm LXXXIV. 


If the reader has any desire for more (and worse) examples of this type 
of verse, he need only turn to Brady and Tate, Dr. Watts, or any other 
professional hymn-writer of their time. 

At the end of the seventeenth century the condition of ballad meter 
as a literary form can be easily summarized; there is no complexity to 
cause trouble. The full ballad fourteener had fallen into disuse. The great 
succession of lyricists had gradually died out; although Dryden might 
hold out a hand to Parnell, the beginning of the eighteenth century saw a 
break in the masterly handling of the regularized ballad measure for 
lyrical use. In its place had grown up the peculiarly cramped and artificial 
periodic stanza. It is practically in this form alone that ballad meter 
exists at the end of the seventeenth century. 

Popular poetry forms the only exception to this general condition of 
regularity. While literary verse had been approaching the standard of 
syllabic regularity, the ballad and the popular song had largely maintained 
their original facility of variation. In the most regularized periods of the 
eighteenth century ballads were still being sung which did not differ appre- 
ciably in metrical form from the ballads recorded in much earlier periods. 
If the term popular poetry be extended, however, to include the broadsides 
and street songs it can soon be seen that this type of verse did not escape 
the regularizing process. Although such literature still displayed some 
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variation in the eighteenth century, it occurred also (more frequently than 
one would think) in regular forms. Even the ballad did not escape this 
tendency entirely; we have already had occasion to note the regularized 
More Modern Ballad of Chevy Chase. The study of popular verse tends 
thus to strengthen rather than to diminish respect for the power of classical 
criticism to impose upon verse a standard of regularity. 

This simplicity of metrical technique at the end of the seventeenth 
century is not an accidental coincidence. It carries on the contrary a 
real significance, and as a result the earlier limiting date of this study has 
been determined. The year 1700 marks roughly a pivotal point in the 
technique of ballad meter, and with it indeed of all English metrics. To 
grasp the significance of this date let us review rapidly the history of ballad 
meter before 1700. The trend of metrical development is all in one direc- 
tion—from complexity to simplicity. In the earliest specimens we have 
seen great metrical freedom. Even with all allowance for manuscript 
inaccuracies, there can be no doubt that syllables are freely inserted and 
omitted. Soon, however, appears the trend toward a more regular form. 
It is evident even in the later versions of the Poema Morale. In the literary 
poems of Henryson and Dunbar regularity more nearly approaches perfec- 
tion. By the time of Tottel’s Miscellany an irregular number of syllables 
becomes exceptional. The progress continues through the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and by Jacobean times syllabic regularity becomes practically univer- 
sal. The great seventeenth century lyricists have not lost the sense of 
sustained rhythm, but they have lost the sense of any variation in number 
of syllables. Finally all metrical freedom is destroyed by the growth of 
the periodic style. Metrical regularity could go no further in English. 
By constant progression in the same direction for five centuries the meter 
of the Poema Morale had become the meter of Dr. Watts. 

This phenomenon of development toward regularity is not, however, 
limited to ballad meter. It is of larger significance in that it represents 
equally well the general course of English metrics in the same period. 


After the Norman Conquest metrical study recommences with such exam- 


ples as Layamon’s Brut and the King Horn romance. In these poems 
irregularity is so great that metrists have continually failed to agree upon 
any satisfactory analysis. After these earliest occurrences the advance 
toward regularity is soon marked. Havelock and many later romances are 
still full of metrical variation, but not to such an extent as to leave the 
normal line in doubt.& The great example of Chaucer leads toward restraint, 
while Gower (second only to Chaucer in influence) practices a complete 
syllabic regularity.] The English poets of the fifteenth century represent 
a partial reversion, but their irregularities are probably due more to lack 
of skill than to conscious desire for metrical variety. In the sixteenth 
century the trend toward regularity returns with renewed force. (Wyatt, 
Surrey, and Sackville in increasing degree begin to straighten out the 
metrical twists of Lydgate and Skelton. Spenser’s great example leads 
in the same direction, for although he is consciously irregular in a f 

poems, he excludes trisyllabic feet almost entirely in most of his work 
With a few exceptions, such as Donne’s satires, later Elizabethan poetry is 
generally regular in form. Caroline dramatic verse indeed passes into 
some strange wanderings, but this temporary usage is not renewed after 
the Restoration. It was the seventeenth century indeed which effected 
the final steps in the reduction of English meter to a basis of strict syllable 
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counting. Waller and Denham instead of initiating a new style really 
completed the last steps in a process which had been five hundred years 
in progress. In all metrics (as we have already seen in ballad meter) the 
seventeenth century saw the establishment of an almost perfect syllabic 
regularity. 

Upon this outline of metrics is based the time limit and much of the 
method of this study. Before the approximate date of 1700 the course 
of English metrics is from variety to regularity. After 1700 the course 
is reversed, and from the regular and simple type verse passes into forms 
constantly more varied and complex. The lines of convergence draw 
together to a focus of regularity in the late seventeenth century, and then 
become lines of divergence into variety. This study umdertakes the 
investigation of this development from regularity to variety. The year 
1700 is the pivotal point. The study can at that date be commenced at 
the point of greatest regularity, and the development traced for each type 
of metrical variation. 


CHAPTER III 


THE REGULAR FORM 


Under the general term of “the regular form” is included in this study 
all ballad meter in which there is no variation in the ordinary dissyllabic 
structure of the foot. Descriptively this basic form may be considered as 
a line of seven dissyllabic feet beginning with an unstressed, ending with 
a stressed syllable, and rhyming in couplets. There is regularly a caesura 
after the fourth stressed syllable; this caesura, marks off the two ballad 
half-lines, and so causes the characteristic four-three division of the meter. 
For typographical convenience this division is often emphasized by printing 
in half-lines, so that the type form of regular ballad meter is the fictitious 
ballad-quatrain: 

God prosper long our noble king, 
Our liffes and safetyes all! 
A woeful hunting once there did 


In Chevy-Chase befall. 
—More Modern Ballad of Chevy Chase. 


The study of metrics must not, however, be confused by such devices of 
typography. It is possible for instance to have verse of exactly the same 
structure printed in units of two, four, or six lines: 


Though it be songe of olde and yonge, that I shud be to blame, 
Theirs be the charge, that speke so large in puting of my name. 
—Nut Brown Maid—from Skeat’s Specimens. 


Though it be songe of old and yonge, 
That I sholde be to blame, 
Theyrs be the charge, that speke so large 
In hurtynge of my name. 
—Ibid, from Percy’s Reliques. 


Through paths unknown 
Thy soul hath flown, 
To seek the realms of woe, 
Where fiery pain 
Shall purge the stain 
Of actions done below. 
—Scott—From Ivanhoe. 


The rhyme scheme of ballad meter may vary widely, and a knowledge 
of the characteristic arrangements is often useful in the identification of 
the meter in irregular forms. The quotations just offered as illustrations 
of typography show also one of the most common variations of rhyme. 


1 Printing at times may be used to emphasize some special structure of 
verse, but it can never be of primary importance. The ear, not the eye, is 
the final judge. Quotations will always be made here in their original 
printed form, and it will be assumed henceforth that an identity has been 
established for the different typographical arrangements. 
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This internal rhyme in the first half-line may occur regularly throughout 
a poem, but it is also often used as an occasional variation in poems other- 
wise of regular rhyme scheme. The Ancient Mariner is a good illustration 
of the latter practice. 

fhile the fundamental rhyme in all ballad meter is that at the end 
of the full lines, the common custom of printing the couplet as four lines 
led naturally to the formation of a real quatrain. Thus arose a most 
common variation by insertion of rhymes at the ends of the first and third 
half-lines :1 


Thou Great First Cause, least understood: 
Who all my Sense confin’d 
To know but this, that Thou are Good, 
And that myself am blind. 
—Porpe—Universal Prayer. 


In contrast to the usage of internal rhyme the quatrain rhyme does not 
ordinarily occur as an occasional variation. It is commonly used consis- 
tently throughout the whole poem. 

Less common rhyme schemes depend upon the different combinations 
of lines or of half-lines to form stanzas. Expansion of the ballad couplet 
into a triplet is very common, and does not seriously affect the nature of 
the verse. The same rhyme simply occurs three times to form the triplet, 
often printed as a sixain: 


Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turned round walks on, 
And turns no more his head; 
Because he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 
—Ancient Mariner. 


Other stanzas of similar sort may be formed either actually by means of 
rhyme or fictitiously by typographical arrangement. 

A variation of half-lines affects more intimately the structure of the 
verse. The most common of these is the formation of a stanza by repetition 
of the third half-line of the couplet: 


peyone the shadow of the ship, 
watched the water-snakes: 
. They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 
—Ancient Mariner. 


By such processes of accretion the simple ballad couplet is connected with 
the common “romance six” of Chaucer’s Sir Thopas: 


His jambeux were of quirboilly, 

His swerdes shethe of yvory, 
His helm of laton bright; 

His sadel was of rewel-boon, 

His brydel as the sonne shoon, 
Or as the mone light. 


1 The original rhyme scheme may be conveniently distinguished as couplet 
rhyme (abcb), and the other as quatrain rhyme (abab). 
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As far as anyone can say, however, this sixain is as old as the ballad 
couplet itself, so that the connection is only of value descriptively, not 
genetically. The same relation may be noted also for even more complex 
stanzas such as those of Tennyson’s Lady of Shalott. Investigation of 
these means of stanza formation might be carried further, but the subject 
is not pertinent to the present study. The examples are useful, however, 
as a practical demonstration of the principal larger forms in which ballad 
meter appears. The ballad line with its two sections nevertheless remains 
the unit throughout. 

At some risk of inconsistency with theory a historical study of metrics 
requires an extension of the regular form to include the so-called trochaic 
substitution, and the eighteenth century use of elision and contraction. 
“Substitution of a trochee” is the term frequently used by metrists to 
describe a common practice in verse; for a purely paper system of metrics 
it explains excellently the situation involved. We have, for instance, a 
regular ballad half-line: 


I put my hat upon my head. 


With a trochee for the first foot this becomes: 
Putting my hat upon my head, 


or with a trochee for the third foot: 


I put my hat over my head. 


The trouble with this explanation is that it has no firm phonetic basis. No 
one knows exactly what an English trochee is, if indeed the term expresses 
any reality at all. We have no reason to suppose that “trochees” can be 
inserted in an iambic line with no more structural trouble than yellow 
bricks can be built into a wall along with red bricks. As an example of 
difficulties, why does our trochaic foot suddenly turn into a trisyllabic 
substitution when we prefix a syllable to the line?— 


And putting my hat upon my head. 


At present the generally accepted explanation of such a practice is that 
it represents a line without anacrusis and with a trisyllabic substitution 
in the first foot: 


Futt in g mY Ahal ubon my head, 

[eee ae ok 
This is the explanation of the best experimental authorities. It harmonizes 
also with the effect upon the ear. But while recognizing this practice as 
really trisyllabic substitution in both theory and effect, I have accepted 
the older explanation for present purposes. The reason is primarily that 
this practice has regularly been considered by poets as consistent with a 
fixed syllabic standard. The eighteenth century metrists admitted it with- 
out question, but confined its use in general to the initial position unless 
it followed a distinct pause in the line. For another reason also it is 
difficult in practice to consider a “trochaic substitution” as a trisyllabic 
foot. After all has been said, the practice does not increase the number 
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of syllables in the line; accordingly the result must often be ambiguous. 
In Pope’s Universal Prayer, for instance, occurs the line: 


If I am right, thy grace impart. 


Here it is a matter only of personal interpretation whether the stress falls 
upon the first or the second word. Such lines are, however, of very fre- 
quent occurrence. It is thus often impractical to consider a “trochaic 
substitution” as a trisyllabic foot, while at the same time the attempt 
would be misleading from a historical point of view. I have accordingly 
not considered trisyllabic feet as occurring except when the number of 
syllables in the line was increased. 

In some cases even an apparently increased number of syllables does 
not mark a departure from regularity. This is due to the fact that many 
poets (especially in the eighteenth century) practiced the reduction of 
extra syllables by use of the apostrophe. For present purposes it will be 
sufficient to include under the term apostrophization all the processes 
variously and often conflictingly called elision, synalepha, syncope, etc. 
As stated by Bysshe! and practiced by the poets of his century the use of 
the apostrophe was confined to established positions. It is the sign of the 
metrical omission of an unstressed syllable (1) at the beginning of a 
word or phrase (eg. ’twixt, ’mongst, ’twill); (2) before the d of past 
participles and preterits (e.g. grudg’d, join’d); (8) before various con- 
tinuant consonants, especially r, l, m, n, 8 (c), w (eg. am’rous, pow’r, 
trav’ling, bos’m, sev’n, med’cine, foll’wing); (4) in the colloquial contrac- 
tions of auxiliary verbs (e.g. can’t, you’re); (5) by the absorption of a 
proclitic word to the word following (e.g. t’enjoy, th’apple). Some poets 
carried farther their use of the apostrophe, but most cases will be found 
to fall under these classes. In many cases this reduction of syllables is 
merely a representation of common pronunciation, as in the use of the 
apostrophe with past participles and preterits. At other times it is at 
least consistent with a colloquial tendency of speech in suppressing certain 
syllables; the apostrophe in pow’r or trav’ling is only a literary use of 
common pronunciation. In other cases, however, this practice is inconsis- 
tent with ordinary usage and even with phonetic necessity, as in the 
attempts to write bos’m and heav’n as words of one syllable. Even here, 
however, it is possible to clip the pronunciation of the final consonant until 
its syllabic quality is metrically negligible. 

The use of the apostrophe raises a metrical problem only as it is thus 
concerned with pronunciation. If Pope read his lines as printed: 


T’ enjoy is to obey, 
That, more than Heav’n pursue, 


these readings obviously cause no break of regularity. On the other hand 
he may only have printed thus as a typographical convention while he read: 


To enjoy is to obey, 
and 


That, more than Heaven pursue. 


1The Art of English Poetry (1702); Chap. I, Sec. IV and V. 
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In this case he was allowing a trisyllabic foot in spite of himself. There 
can be little doubt, however, that general practice in the eighteenth century 
read such lines as commonly printed. One of the best proofs of this is 
the fact that about the middle of the century a series of rhetoricians! began 
to protest against such a conventionalized reading of verse. If the practice 
had not been general, such a protest would not have been necessary. 
Whatever the effect was upon the reading of verse, the work of these 
rhetoricians does not seem greatly to have changed customs of printing. 
Throughout the eighteenth century the apostrophe continued in use, and 
among conservative metrists it lingered even into Victorian times (e.g. 
Bernard Barton, Ebenezer Elliott, J. H. Newman, H. F. Lyte’s psalm 
versions). 


The only difficulties in interpretation of the apostrophe arise in an 
occasional poet of the later eighteenth century. James Beattie, for instance, 
was poet as well as metrist, and seems to have put his theories into. 
practice. Beattie indeed printed The Minstrel in the common fashion, 
but some of his minor poems do not use the apostrophe. The opening 
lines of Retirement are an example of this usage: 


When in the crimson cloud of even 
The lingering light decays, 

And Hesper on the front of heaven 
His glittering gem displays. 


In other eighteenth century poems the words lingering and glittering 
would have been printed ling’ring and glitt’ring. With this half-hearted 
attempt, however, Beattie rested content. For practical purposes his 
poetry may be considered regular; he does not use trisyllabic feet which 
the apostrophe could not at once reduce to regularity. 

When a poet, however, uses the apostrophe (at least throughout the 
eighteenth century) it must be considered that he intended such syllables 
to be in some way slurred in the reading. The original edition must be 
the authority in this matter since reprintings frequently employ the full 
spelling according to later usage When the poet himself used the 
apostrophe the only course for metrical study is to consider as regular 
the verse which thus removes the extra syllables.? 

The history of ballad meter in its regular form has already been 
outlined for the period before 1700. After the full establishment of 


1E.g. Mason, John: An Essay on the Power of Numbers, Etc. (1749), 
pp. 27,51; Rice, John: Introduction to the Art of Reading (1765), p. 108 ff.; 
Sheridan, Thomas: The Art of Reading (1775), p. 192-3 (Ed. of 1787); 
Beattie, James: The Theory of Language, Pt. I, Chap. IV (In Dissertations 
Moral and Critical—1783). 

2 For the sake of completeness note may be taken of other practices of 
eighteenth century poetic pronunciation which reduced syllables without the 
visible aid of apostrophe. Bysshe gives a clear statement: “Whenever one 
syllable of a word ends in a vowel, and the next begins with one, provided 
the first of those syllables be not that in which the Word is accented, those 
Syllables ought in Verse to be contracted and made but one” (Chap. I, Sect. 
IV). Examples of this practice are beauteous and glorious as words of 
two syllables. The article a@ was also at times “contracted” to a preceding 
vowel, especially in the phrase “many a.” Since this practice was felt as 
representing a real promoneia on, no cognizance need be taken of it in 
metrical study of eighteenth century verse. 
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classical principles by the beginning of the eighteenth century the regu- 
‘larity of verse had become almost universal. The principal exception 
in the earlier eighteenth century was the usage in some kinds of popular 
verse. The anapestic form met also with some favor with even the best 
poets, but this does not in itself involve real violation of syllabic regularity. 
The condition as thus established at the year 1700 remained in general 
static until the development of trisyllabic substitution about one hundred 
years later. In the first quarter of the nineteenth century the populari- 
zation of this new practice struck the first blow at the supremacy of the 
regular form. As time has gone on, more and more encroachments have 
been made upon its domain. The development of every new metrical 
variation has meant that the proportion of strictly regular poems has 
continually grown less and less, although at no time has there been any 
danger that the old form would completely disappear. On the contrary 
it has contrived to flourish in company with all the newer practices. A 
poet who is freest in his variations may also use the regular form at 
will. Even today many poems in ballad meter occur in the form which 
would have represented good usage even in the judgment of Bysshe. On 
the other hand with more modern times there is more and more difficulty 
in finding poets who always adhere to syllabic regularity. 

The vicissitudes of the regular form will become plainer as the 
development of each of the variations is traced. There have been, however, 
one or two changes within this regular form itself, and their history 
requires some comment. The first of these may be called the “periodic 
style.” As we have seen in Chapter II, this peculiar verse fashion began 
in the sixteenth century and developed more fully in the seventeenth so 
that the year 1700 saw it flourishing with the greatest vigor. This form 
suited admirably the classical love of antithesis, epigram, and clear 
definition, and became almost universal in the ballad meter of the period. 
Pope’s Universal Prayer is a good example, but a more extreme case is 
seen in Edward Young’s Resignation. Here occur quatrains which twist 
almost beyond recognition the natural English order of words: 


Numbers there are who feel this truth 
With fears alarm’d; and yet, 

In life’s delusions lull’d asleep, 
This weighty truth forget. 


Five inversions are necessary to bring these lines into even a semblance 
of prose order: “There are numbers alarmed with fears who feel this 
truth, and yet, lulled asleep in life’s delusions, forget this weighty truth.” 
The great popularity of this type of verse was the result largely of 
eighteenth century taste in poetry. Classical love of clear definition in 
form took the loose Elizabethan rhymed pentamenter and fashioned it 
into the closed couplet. In similar manner the same taste took the even 
more loosely jointed ballad line, and produced periodic ballad quatrains. 
The former process is more important in its poetical results, but the 
latter is in many ways a more striking metrical change. Ballad meter 
had been preeminently a free type of verse, and its confinement in a set 
form is thus all the more remarkable. 

In the earlier years of the eighteenth century variations from the 
prevailing style of ballad meter are difficult to find. Very occasionally 
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there is a return to the old lyrical meter of the seventeenth century, as 
in Parnell’s song beginning: 


My days have been so wondrous free, 
The little birds that fly 

With careless ease from tree to tree, 
Were but as bless’d as I. 


After the middle of the century, however, the poets began gradually to 
break away from strict adherence to the periodic form. It occurs only 
occasionally in the ballad meter of the Rowley Poems. Burns in dialect 
escaped almost entirely from its influence, although his English poems 
frequently followed the prevailing fashion. A tendency toward a greater 
continuity of rhythm shows itself also in the work of some lesser poets, 
such as John Cunningham and John Scott. Cowper’s practice varies. 
Some of his hymns are in fully developed periodic structure, but others 
escape from it entirely; the same may be said of his secular poetry. On 
the whole, however, the authority of the periodic style was distinctly 
weakened before 1800 and the rise of romantic poetry at the beginning 
of the new century finally put an end to its importance. After 1800 the 
practice is scarcely more than a survival; accompanied usually by the 
apostrophe, it becomes the distinguishing mark of an old or conservative 
poet. 

The reappearance of the full printed form of the ballad line is 
another interesting occurrence in the history of the meter. As we have 
already seen, this was originally the usual form, and continued in use 
throughout the sixteenth century. After the time of Chapman, however, 
it virtually disappeared and the conception of the full line as a unit was 
almost lost in the eighteenth century. In the Preface to his dictionary 
Johnson notes the verse of fourteen syllables only as a measure of “our 
ancient poets,” and mentions later that it “is now broken into a soft 
lyrick measure of verses, consisting alternately of eight syllables and 
six.” Throughout the eighteenth century ballads were printed in the 
broken line even though the manuscript might use the older form. Blake 
employed the full line occasionally and another isolated occurrence is in 
“Monk” Lewis’s poem The Sailor’s Tale (1801). Only in the younger 
generation of romantic writers, however, did the practice become common 
with the work of Mrs. Hemans, Lockhart, Clare, Barry Cornwall and 
others. The older poets were also turning to the form so that we have 
Scott’s translation of The Noble Moringer (1819), and one or two later 
poems of Bowles and Wordsworth. After 1825 the occurrence of a full 
ballad line calls for no comment. From that time to the present it has 
continued in common use. 

Since metrical variation is posssible without change in number of 
syllables, some discussion of technique is necessary even within the limits 
assigned as regular. As already noticed, the stereotyped form at the 
beginning of our period was the peculiarly cramped and unmusical “periodic 
style.” Since that time the principal technical development in the regular 
form has been the break-up of this special convention of verse, and the 
growth in its place of a freer form more in harmony with ordinary speech. 
This change is analogous to the change from “closed” to “open” heroic 
couplets, and the situations are on the whole closely parallel. The history 
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of the shift in couplets, however, usually includes also trisyllabic substi- 
tution which here is of greater importance and must be considered in a 
separate chapter. The development now to be studied is therefore not a 
change within the foot, but a change in phrase and line structure. 

To state accurately the metrical technique of the periodic style is 
not an easy undertaking. The difficulty lies largely in distinguishing 
strictly metrical devices from those only rhetorical. At first glance this 
discovery of some distinctive metrical trait would seem simple. Entirely 
aside from content there appears to be striking metrical differences between 
Goldsmith’s Hermit and Chatterton’s Bristowe Tragedie, between Young’s 
Resignation and Tennyson’s Saint Agnes’ Eve, or between a hymn by 
Dr. Watts and a song by Burns. The apparently sensible difference 
vanishes, however, with the consistent application of metrical tests. The 
difference is not in syllabic regularity since both groups of poems are 
equally regular. A test based on syntactical groups is also of no dis- 
tinguishing value since the periodic style seems to allow as great variety 
of phrase structure as does later usage. 

From a rhetorical point of view there are, however, three principal 
factors which work to produce the periodic type of verse, and study of 
these throws some light upon the resulting metrical qualities. These 
rhetorical characteristics are (1) a periodic structure of sentence and 
phrase tending to throw the verb or other key word upon the rhyme, 
(2) a resulting constant inversion of normal word-order necessary to 
accomplish the periodic arrangement, and (3) a frequent balance or 
antithesis of one line against another. The metrical effect of these devices 
works in general toward the same result; they all tend to break the 
verse into short units separated by comparatively long pauses. Thus 
the balance of one line against the other causes an exaggerated pause 
for rhetorical suspense. The periodic structure with the key word on 
the rhyme prevents the sense from running past the rhyme, and since 
quatrain rhyme is most commonly used, the result is to establish the 
short half-line as the unit. This unit is, however, broken even within 
itself by the unnatural! inversion of the normal word-order. Each inversion 
necessitates a slight pause, so that the verse frequently cannot run even 
for a half-line without being halted. The number of pauses is also 
augmented by the favorite devices of placing a word or phrase in appo- 
sition, and of obtaining antithesis by the omission of a copula or other 
verb. The result of all these cooperating factors is to break the verse 
movement into units of only a few syllables, each separated by a pause. 
The effect in its most extreme form might be said to resemble a loosely 
joined series of ejaculations. That this was really the effect desired 
can be further deduced from the commas which eighteenth century poets 
scattered through their pages. Many of these seem to have no value as 
punctuation, and appear to be inserted merely to emphasize the pause. 

Young’s Resignation represents an extreme case of periodic style, and 
here in concentrated form all its characteristics may be observed in a 
brief quotation. 


Hence loud laments: let me thy cause, 
Indulgent father! plead; 

Of all the wretches we deplore, 
Not one by thee was made. 
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What is thy whole creation fair? 
Of love divine the child; 

Love brought it forth; and, from its birth, 
Has o’er it fondly smil’d: 


Now, and through periods distant far, 
Long ere the world began, 

Heaven is, and has in travail been, 
Its birth the good of man; 


Man holds in constant service bound 
The blustering winds and seas; 

Nor suns disdain to travel hard 
Their master, man, to please. 


It is scarcely necessary to point out in detail the application in this 
passage of the principles just outlined. It can be seen, however, that all 
the half-lines require a pause after the rhyme, in fact all but two are 
punctuated. Half the rhymes are upon some verbal form; at least three 
commas are logically unnecessary, and almost every half-line is broken to 
pieces by pauses resulting from tortuous inversions of the word-order 
of natural English speech. 

The removal of a large proportion of these pauses marks the greatest 
metrical difference between periodic ballad meter and the freer forms 
which have followed it. By this removal the verse has been allowed to 
move easily, and to fall into larger rhythmical units. The principal means 
to this end has been simply the restoration to poetry of spoken word 
order. In the eighteenth century the difference was great between the 
word order of verse and that of speech or even of prose. The closing of 
the gap meant an end to the periodic style, based in this respect on 
distinct conventions. When an epigrammatic and antithetical style was 
no longer desired, the need of inversion was largely removed and along 
with this went the ejaculatory metrical phrase. Thus we find Chatterton 
beginning in straightforward manner his Bristowe Tragedie: 


The feathered songster chaunticleer 
Han wounde hys bugle horne, 
And told the earlie villager 
The commynge of the morne; 


Kinge Edwarde sawe the ruddie streakes 
Of lyghte eclypse the greie; 

And herde the raven’s crokynge throte 
Proclayme the fated daie. 


In these quatrains there is not a word which necessarily demands replacing, 
if the passage be judged as prose. The result is that the reader is not 
jerked up suddenly at every few syllables. Even the caesura between 
the two half-lines is not always observed so that the full line is the real 
unit of verse. Beyond this the process does not often pass; the true 
run-on line is not important in the study of ballad meter. 

Greater continuity of rhythm is thus the principal metrical difference 
between the older and the newer types of regular ballad meter. The 
periodic style as it existed in the eighteenth century was based upon a 
desire for a special rhetorical end; this resulted in an artificial word 
order and so secondarily in a distinct metrical effect. The nineteenth 
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century lost the desire for that particular rhetorical style. At the same 
time came a reaction against artificiality in verse and a wish for greater 
harmony between the language of poetry and actual speech. Since there 
was no longer a desire or a purpose for maintaining a line in short 
metrical sections, the periodic style disappeared. This disappearance with 
the restoration of a style more in harmony with the spoken language 
represents the principal development in the regular form since 1700. 


CHAPTER IV 


TRISYLLABIC VERSE 


Trisyllabic verse may be defined as meter in which each foot is com- 
posed of three syllables. The practice of poetry shows, however, that the 
beginnings and endings of lines and half-lines need not conform to the 
regular scheme. An acacrusis regularly of two syllables is in fact difficult 
to find in any trisyllabic verse, and occurs almost never in ballad meter. 
The entirely regular form may be illustrated, however, by the last quatrain 
in each stanza of Moore’s song—Believe me if all those endearing young 
charms: 

Thou wouldst still be ador’d, as this moment thou art, 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 


And around the dear ruin each wish of my heart 
Would entwine itself verdantly still. 


The more common form of the meter uses an opening of either one or two 
syllables. Even the classical poets of the eighteenth century had no 
hesitancy in thus apparently breaking the law of syllabic regularity. A 
few lines from Cowper will illustrate this practice: 


The cup was all fill’d, and the leaves were all wet, 
And it seem’d to a fanciful view, 

To weep for the buds it had left with regret, 
On the flourishing bush where it grew. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


This elegant rose, had I shaken it less, 
Might have bloom’d with its owner awhile, 
And the tear that is wip’d with a little address, 
May be followd perhaps by a smile. 
—The Rose. 


HISTORY 


At the end of the seventeenth century begins the history of ballad 
meter in its expanded form of trisyllabic verse. Thomas Tusser among 
others had used “anapestic” meter in Elizabethan times, but he had 
confined his practice to the four foot line. Occasionally also a half-line 
of a ballad is wholly trisyllabic: 


Make ready, make ready, my merrymen a’. 
—Sir Patrick Spens—Scott’s Version. 


Such lines might easily have given a suggestion for extended composition 
in the same meter. For practical purposes regular trisyllabic verse as a 
literary form begins with Matthew Prior (1664-1721). Prior’s “anapests” 
are usually in four foot lines, but he has left a song in the ballad form. 


36 
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In this case, as frequently, the line is used with internal rhyme and 
split into three sections: : 


Whilst others proclaim | 
This nymph or that swain, 
Dearest Nelly the lovely I'll sing; 
She shall grace every verse, 
I'll her beauties rehearse, 
Which lovers can’t think an ill thing. 
—Song—XXVIII. 


From the time of Prior to the present trisyllabic ballad meter has had a 
continuous existence; at no period, however, has it become an important 
form of verse. Its use in the eighteenth century was confined largely to 
society verse, and to a rougher sort of popular song. The former may 
be illustrated by Pope’s verses Jo Lady Mary Wortley Montagu: 


In beauty, or wit, 
No mortal as yet 
To question your empire has dared: 
ut men of discerning 
Have thought that in learning, 
To yield to a lady was hard. 


A popular ballad by Swift shows the other use of the form:! 


Ye Commons and Peers, 
Pray lend me your ears, 
I’ll sing you a song, (if I can,) 
How Lewis le Grand 
Was put to a stand, : 
By the arms of our gracious Queen Anne. 
—Jack Frenchman’s Lamentation. 


In the later half of the century Cowper made use of the meter occasionally, 
and it was particularly favored by the two minor poets Edward Lovibund, 
and John Cunningham. 

Throughout the nineteenth century trisyllabic ballad meter appears 
sporadically. In the romantic period Moore made the form particularly 
his own so that since that time the long regular trisyllabic line has 
usually carried some suggestion of the flowing Irish Melodies. Browning’s 
Muckle Mouth Meg offers, however, the rare case of a narrative poem 
in this form of ballad meter. William Morris’s Thunder in the Garden 
also seems to escape from the fatal smoothness of Moore. At most, 
however, the form occurs only occasionally, and since it shows no develop- 
rrent of technique, its history needs no further consideration. 


TECHNIQUE 


Although trisyllabic ballad verse occurs infrequently it nevertheless 
offers sufficient material for the study of its technique, and thus for the 
study of trisyllabic technique in general. The use of regular trisyllabic 
verse is historically the first and technically the simplest metrical variation 
to appear in modern literary poetry. Its fundamental variation depends 


1In the poem, as elsewhere in verse imitative of popular songs, a 
syllable is occasionally omitted even in the interior of a line. 
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only upon the exchange of dissyllabic for trisyllabic regularity; once the 
principle has been established, trisyllabic verse can be written with per- 
fectly classical correctness. It thus implies a variation of the foot only 
when considered in contrast with the more common dissyllabic verse. At 
a shift from one to the other the change in foot structure becomes 
perceptible, but inherently both verse movements are equally regular. 
If anything, the trisyllabic verse is the more monotonous of the two; no 
long poem ventures such meter. 

While fundamentally dissyllabic and trisyllabic verse are equally 
regular, the larger units of the latter seem to be less closely connected. 
As a result no poet has felt it necessary to maintain syllabic regularity 
in the connection of his lines and half-lines. Examples have already 
shown the universal custom of a varying number of unstressed syllables 
at the opening of each half-line. The same tendency is shown when a 
double rhyme is followed by an anacrusis of two syllables, so that three 
unstressed syllables stand consecutively: 


And I to myself was grown nought but a wonder, 
As she leaned down my kisses to meet. 
— WILLIAM Morris—Thunder in the Garden. 


The conclusion must be that the pause after the rhyme is in each case 
great enough to render insignificant such small interval of time as may 
be needed for one or two syllables. The metrical movement virtually 
stops with this completion of the rhyme, and is not again restored until 
marked by the next point of metrical stress. Into the period allotted 
to this pause there is no difficulty in placing three syllables while the 
slight theoretical lengthening of the pause would not be felt if one or 
more of these syllables should be omitted. It is the pause which accom- 
plishes this result—not the completion of the line or any direct effect of 
the rhyme. This may be shown by usage in other cases; omission of 
syllables may occur, for example, after internal rhyme not printed as 
a separate line: 


Ye sons of old Killie, assembled by Willie, 
To follow the noble vocation; 
Your thrifty old mother has scarce such another 
To sit in that honouréd station. 
I’ve little to say, but only to pray, 
As praying’s the ton of your fashion; 
A prayer from the Muse you well may excuse, 
’Tis seldom her favorite passion. 
—BurRNs—Ye Sons of Old Killie. 


By extension of the same process the omission may even follow a strong 
logical pause: 


The rose had been wash’d, just wash’d in a shower. 
—COwPER—The Rose. 


Have my friends in the Town, the busy, gay Town. 
—DyYER—An Epistle to a Friend. 


This last practice comes close to real syllabic variation within the foot. 
It goes to show, nevertheless, that metrical continuity in this form does 
not extend across a strong pause whether marked by rhyme or not. 
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The common rhyme schenis of trisyllabic ballad meter have already 
been illustrated. The significant fact is that the simple couplet rhyme 
does not ordinarily occur alone. It is practically always reinforced by 
quatrain (abab), or by internal rhyme. This may be due simply to the 
fact that the form arose in the eighteenth century when couplet rhyme in 
ballad meter was out of fashion. On the other hand it probably has a 
more fundamental basis. With long lines of twenty or twenty-one syllables 
a single rhyme is scarcely sufficient either for ornament or for the more 
important function of rhyme in emphasizing the structure of the verse.! 

In trisyllabic meter an important question of technique concerns the 
nature of the two syllables composing the unstressed portion of the foot. 
Does the poet feel it necessary to have these syllables always logically 
unimportant, and easy of pronunciation? The answer to this question 
must be generally in the negative. Frequently one of these syllables is of 
logical and phonetic value equal to the syllable in position of metrical 
stress. A quotation will illustrate the point in discussion: 


For once we twain sat through the hot afternoon 
While the rain held aloof for a while, 
Till she, the soft-clad, for the glory of June 
Changed all with the change of her smile. 
—WILLIAM Morris—Thunder in the Garden. 


From this quatrain can be drawn examples of three varieties of trisyllabic 
feet. These are respectively feet of (1) the syllable of metrical stress 
followed by two syllables which have little more than proclitic or enclitic 
value (e.g. /glory of/, /all with the/); (2) the syllable of metrical stress, 
plus a proclitic or enclitic syllable, plus a syllable which cannot receive 
a metrical stress but is nevertheless of logical importance (e.g. /once we 
twain/); (3) syllables of the same nature as this latter but with the 
order of the last two syllables reversed (e.g. /rain held a-/).? 

Of these different types of trisyllabic feet the first must be considered 
the regular one. By actual count it is usually in predominating proportion 
(70-90%). The two other types are not more than variations of this 
normal form, and of these the second type is much more common than 
the third, exceeding it usually by more than three to one. The possibility 
of mingling in regular trisyllabic verse such different types of feet 
depends upon the firm establishment of the regular trisyllabic movement. 
When 70% or more of all the feet cannot be read easily except as trisyl- 
lables, the metrical movement becomes firmly fixed in the reader’s mind. 
He is thus able to read over an unusual foot without losing his feeling 
for the regular underlying verse movement. The psychological establish- 
ment of a normal metrical structure is often a factor in making possible 
the use of variation: the same principle will receive fuller illustration 
in other chapters. 


1 This is in harmony also with the practice of mixed ballad meter 
wherever the proportion of trisyllabic feet rises above 40% (See p. 48.57, 
2It is even possible to have a foot composed of three important syllables. 
Browning uses one for grotesque effect in Muckle-Mouthed Meg: 
No mile-wide-mouthed monster of yours do I marry. 
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USAGE 


As with most forms of verse it is impossible to determine any exact 
poetic purpose which is served by trisyllabic verse. Most poetry written 
in this form of ballad meter is lyrical or occasional. It seems admirably 
suited to the pastoral songs of Cunningham or the languid sentiment 
of Moore, but Browning’s Muckle-Mouth Meg stands forbiddingly in the 
way of a generalization. The moment we turn from ballad meter we 
find regular trisyllabic verse used for the galloping movements of Young 
Lochinvar and The Ride from Ghent to Aix. Esthetic generalization is 
always un@ertain in metrics. 

To study more specifically the function of trisyllabic verse, the ques- 
tion must be considered more closely in connection with the structure of 
the language. All metrical composition is necessarily a compromise and 
to some extent an artificial compromise. To attain the pleasurable effect 
of measured rhythm, the natural speech values of language must suffer 
some distortion. This is true even in the simplest dissyllabic verse. A 
difficulty in metrical composition thus rests on the fact that the rhythm 
of the English language is neither wholly dissyllabic or wholly trisyllabic. 
Prevailingly there is a general tendency for dissyllabic alternation of 
stressed and unstressed syllables. Thus even newspaper editorials can 
frequently be scanned as blank verse. But there are constantly present a 
certain number of phrases which tend to form natural trisyllabic units. 
Obvious examples are polysyllabic words accented upon the antepenult 
(e.g. laudable, victory, temperance), and many prepositional phrases (e.g. 
to the wall, in degree). It was just this type of word and phrase which 
proved an embarrassment in the eighteenth century and was reduced 
for dissyllabic verse by means of the apostrophe. Such artificial aid is, 
however, no longer a resource of poetry. 

A great function of trisyllabic verse is the natural absorption of 
these trisyllabic units of language. As Professor Saintsbury has pointed 
out (History of English Prosody, II, p. 430), it is a distinct metrical 
pleasure when verse permits one to read “laudable” as “laudable” without 
suppression of a deep-rooted conviction that the verse demands it to be 
“laudabull.” An advantage of trisyllabic verse is thus to provide a new 
metrical movement in which a large proportion of the units of the language 
may receive a more natural treatment than in dissyllabic verse. 

In relation to the language the great difficulty in the use of trisyllabic 
verse is that it creates more complications than it solves. English speech 
approaches more nearly an alternation of one stressed and one unstressed 
syllable than of one stressed and two unstressed. To maintain continual 
trisyllabic meter the poet is caught on the horns of a dilemma. He must 
either pad his verse with scarcely necessary unstressed syllables or force 
into an unstressed position syllables which in natural speech would be 
emphasized. If the former alternative is accepted, the verse tends to lose 
concentration. Unnecessary and’s and other connectives begin to dilute 
the text; the dissyllabic participle in ing comes into sudden favor; words 
of two or more syllables stand where a shorter word would be more usual. 
As a result the poem tends to lose concentration of effect, and to become 
verbose. Such a description is characteristic of much trisyllabic verse. 
On the other hand the poet may attain trisyllabic structure by placing 
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logically important syllables in the metrically unstressed position. This 
may occur (as has been seen) in as large a proportion as 30% of the 
feet. It is not to be supposed that this practice merely represents lack 
of skill and the failure to maintain the more regular type of foot; 
undoubtedly it serves the purpose of preventing the dilutions of effect 
just described, and also prevents the too mechanically regular movement 
of the verse. On the other hand it frequently creates too great a discrep- 
ancy between the metrical scheme of the verse and the natural way in 
which the same passage would be read, if printed as prose. If the 
metrical scheme be brought out strongly, the rhetorical value of the verse 
must be slighted, and vice versa the converse is equally true. The many 
linguistic difficulties involved in regular trisyllabic meter thus outbalanceg 
its advantages. In short poems, however, such verse serves as a change 
from the more ordinary dissyllabic movement, a change of special value 
since it gives play to the usually neglected trisyllabic quality of the 
language. . 
‘ CONCLUSION 


Trisyllabic ballad meter cannot be assigned any great importance 
in the whole field of English poetry. Its use has been strictly limited, 
and with a few exceptions it has not been the instrument for noted 
poems. In its technical aspects trisyllabic verse is too simple to require 
much discussion; it represents the easiest and most obvious variation of 
the normal dissyllabic foot. Once established, trisyllabic meter ceases 
indeed to be a variation at all, and can be written upon the principles 
of syllable counting. In practice, however, some syllabic variation is 
usually allowed after pauses, and some variation in the nature, if not 
the number, of syllables within the foot itself. The end of trisyllabic 
meter is not any definite esthetic effect, but rather metrical variation 
for its own sake. Historically it represents the first variation established 
in modern literary verse. It has thus an additional value in metrical 
development since it has stood continually as an end-point and silent 
justification of attempts toward the more subtle technique of trisyllabic 
substitution. 


CHAPTER V 


TRISYLLABIC SUBSTITUTION 


Trisyllabic substitution is the practice by which feet of three syllables 
are mingled in the same verse with feet of two syllables. A quotation 
from The Ancient Mariner will serve as illustration: 


“The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed white; 
From the sails the dew did drip.” 


For a stress theory of metrics the term trisyllabic substitution is equally 
applicable. In this case it may be said to occur (in a poem composed 
regularly of alternating stressed and unstressed syllables) whenever two 
unstressed syllables are allowed to stand together. 

In the present study any intermingling of two-and three-syllable feet 
has been considered as trisyllabic substitution. When the number of 
three-syllable feet rises, however, to a proportion greater than half, it 
would be more consistent to consider the normal foot as trisyllabic, and 
to use the term dissyllabic substitution. Such theoretical terminology 
is however, scarcely necessary, and I have been content to treat together 
all mingling of two- and three-syllable feet in any ratio whatever. 

An anacrusis of two syllables must be considered a case of trisyllabic 
substitution. This is contrary to the usage observed in trisyllabic verse, 
but, if there is any inconsistency, it is in the practice of the poets 
themselves. Even those writers most strict in classical regularity show 
no hesitation in using at will an anacrusis of one or of two syllables 
for their trisyllabic verse, but the case is altered when the base of the 
meter is dissyllabic. Here the classicists never allow the extra syllable 
in the anacrusis, and when a later poet uses the variation he also permits 
trisvllabic feet in the body of the line. Because of this usage in verse 
itself, it follows that metrics must consider the anacrusis of two syllables 
as a trisyllabic substitution. 

Every undoubted trisyllabic substitution increases by one the regular 
number of syllables in the line. I have drawn my examples from such 
lines since in these cases there can be little chance for a subjective judg- 
ment or for a varying taste in reading. Thus the lines already quoted 
must necessarily have a trisyllabic substitution since the number of 
syllables is increased. In such lines as the following, however, the number 
of syllables is normal, but most people would probably read so as to 
make what is really the combination of a monosyllabic with a trisyllabiec 
foot: 


And / now, / all in my / own coun/tree 
I / stood on the / firm / land! 
—Ancient Mariner. 
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There are thus special cases which in view of general custom among 
metrists I have not considered as occurrences of trisyllabic feet. Since 
these have already had a place in the discussion, I may simply refer to 
Chapter III for treatment of trochaic substitution, and of apostrophization 
as practiced in the eighteenth century. 


HISTORY 


Since the use of trisyllabic feet is the commonest of metrical varia- 
tions, the history of the practice before 1700 is largely coincident with 
the history of ballad meter as a whole. In early Middle English times 
trigsyllabic substitution is common in all kinds of poetry. From this 
point metrical technique gradually separates for popular and literary 
verse. As we have seen in Chapter II, the former maintains some 
degree of freedom, while the latter gradually approaches syllabic regu- 
larity. Trisyllabic feet are difficult to find in the better class of poetry, 
even in the sixteenth century; by the end of the seventeenth they have 
completely disappeared. With regard to the practice of trisyllabic substi- 
tution the situation is thus simple at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The variation has been banned absolutely from respectable 
poetry, and its practice has been largely restricted even in the more 
popular types. In general this condition continued without appreciable 
change throughout the century. Here and there indeed was a voice which 
gave presage of some new metrical dispensation, but these were certainly 
the faintest and most faint-hearted of all voices that ever cried in a 
wilderness. I do not believe that all the original ballad meter published 
in books between 1700 and 1796 can yield one hundred undoubted cases 
of trisyllabic substitution. 

Of these faint departures from metrical regularity the first to call 
for attention is that of the school of Scottish song-writers beginning 
with Allan Ramsay and culminating in Robert Burns. For the intro- 
duction of trisyllabic feet, however, no great importance can be attached 
to these poets. Except for a very few songs indeed Ramsay himself 
was an orthodox as Pope; he even modernized the fifteenth century poem 
Christ’s Kirk on the Green, and carefully removed from it all the super- 
numerary syllables. His importance metrically must in fact rest mainly 
upon his collection of older songs; in the Tea Table Miscellany (1724) 
and more especially in the Evergreen (1724) Ramsay brought out of 
obscurity many of the popular Scottish songs, and thus did something 
to accustom the public ear to an occassional trisyllabic foot. Of more 
importance also Ramsay and his associates at times incorporated into 
their own poems parts of older songs which they allowed to maintain 
their “irregularities.” A line of this kind occurs, for example, in The 
Bush aboon Traquair, a poem by Robert Crawford in the Miscellany: 


My vows and sighs, like silent air, 
Unheeded never move her; 

At the bonny bush aboon Traquair, 
’Twas there I first did love her. 


The opening trisyllable of the third line here breaks into a poem elsewhere 
of impeccable regularity, and yet an unprejudiced judge would hardly 
decide that the meter had been destroyed. Such work by the Scottish 
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poets must have done a little to undermine classical insistence on regularity. 

The minor Scottish poets yield nothing in this connection, and it 
will be better to pass them by for the consideration of Burns. Frankly, 
however, in a study of trisyllabic feet even Burns is disappointing. He 
has a lilt and freedom to his ballad meter which is foreign to the classical 
poets, but a detailed study shows that he hardly ever violates the letter 
of the law. There are scarcely a score of certain trisyllabic substitutions 
in his many songs in ballad meter. Some of these even represent relics 
of older material where the irregularities tend to disappear after the 
first stanza. Kenmure’s on and awa is probably a case of this sort; it 
allows three substitutions in the first stanza and then only one in the 
rest of the poem: 


O Kenmure’s on and awa, Willie! 
O Kenmure’s on and awa! 

And Kenmure’s lord’s the bravest lord 
That ever Galloway saw. 


The reputation of Burns as an innovator in metrics is undoubtedly aided, 
however, by the fact that substitution occurs in two of his most famous 
poems. Known as the writer of Auld Lang Syne and My Love is Like 
a Red Red Rose, Burns might justly be held more fond of trisyllabic feet 
than he really is. Especially might this be the case when by the use 
of such devices he could gain the effect of, 


Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun: 

And I will love thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o’ life shall run. 


Aside from the poems mentioned, there are almost no trisyllabic feet 
in Burns’s poetry. His significance is the further lessened in that he 
often wrote to an already established tune and in a dialect upon which 
the laws of classicism had never been fully imposed. He also wrote at 
a late date in the century after the ballad revival had done much to 
prepare the way. Nevertheless a place for Burns and with him for the 
Scottish poets is assured in the history of English metrics. Burns was 
the first poet of modern times to put before the public at least a few 
original poems of great popularity in which metrical freedom was used 
without subterfuge. 

Metrically more important than the succession of Scottish poets is 
the work of the eighteenth century ballad revival. This publication of 
older poetry slowly accustomed readers to freer movements of verse so 
that as new generations arose it was natural that they should like to 
write as well as to read such verse. Ballad imitation begins early in 
the eighteenth century, but before Southey its metrical innovation is 
negligible. Tickell’s Colin and Lucy is one of the earliest attempts in 
emulation of the ancient ballad style. Among later essays may be men- 
tioned Goldsmith’s Edwin and Angelina, Percy’s Hermit of Warkworth 
and Grainger’s Byrom and Pereene. Imitation of ballad style in the 
eighteenth century, however, meant at best only imitation of content; 
metrically these poems represent usually the strictest periodic style. Percy 
alone braved the classical traditions by the use of an occasional trisyllabic 
foot. 
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The most important metrical work of Percy is, however, his restora- 
tion of ancient ballads rather than his original productions. Between 
1700 and 1765, the year of the Reliques, there had been four noteworthy 
ballad collections. In all of these the editors had felt free to restore 
and amend according to the taste of their age. Undoubtedly their tendency 
was toward regularization of meter, but the exact originals cannot be 
known, and so it is impossible to study the principles of restoration. 
Fortunately the publication of Percy’s manuscript permits the accurate 
investigation of his methods. There is an excellent opportunity for study 
in The Child of Elle, a fragment of some thirty lines which Percy 
expanded into two hundred. Ballad enthusiasts have expended much 
scholarly invective upon this restoration. Percy certainly diluted the 
fragment in a high-handed manner, and the new material as poetry is 
deserving of the invective heaped upon it. The metrical reconstruction 
in itself is, however, worthy rather of praise. Percy had at least mastered 
the use of trisyllabic feet in the ballad manner, and under cover of a 
supposed manuscript authority he was not afraid to use his skill. Stanzas 
such as the second and fourth show Percy’s best use of metrical freedom: 


The Child of Elle to his garden wente, 
And stood at his garden pale, 

Whan, lo! he beheld fair Emmelines page 
Come trippinge downe the dale. 


Nowe Christe thee save, thou little foot-page, 
Now Christe thee save and see! 

Oh telle me how does thy ladye gaye, 
And what may thy tydinges bee? 


There is no manuscript authority for these stanzas, so that they must 
stand as the original work of an eighteenth century poet. Percy had the 
advantage of writing in direct imitation of ballad rhythms, and also 
of sheltering himself behind a supposed authority. His use of trisyllabic 
feet was nevertheless a metrical innovation. 

Percy’s “restoration” may be spared the epithet “forgery,” but some 
of the boldest metrical experiment of the ballad revival was the work 
done certainly under such a disguise. Even before the time of Chatterton, 
a fabrication had deceived the world, and run a famous career. In 1719 
Lady Wardlaw wrote Hardyknute disguising her fabrication metrically 
by occasional use of a trisyllabic foot: 


He has tane a horn as green as grass... . 
Gif ye fight as weit as ye did anes. 


Chatterton’s Rowley Poems are another case of forgery more famous 
than Hardyknute, and in one example of more metrical interest. The 
Rowley Poems contain several specimens of ballad meter, but real trisyl- 
labic feet are admitted only in a song in Eclogue the Third. Here indeed 
Chatterton has used such a number of metrical variations that the normal 
line is almost in doubt: 
ayre 
Botte whether, fazye mayde, do ye goe? 
O where ‘do ye bende yer waie? 
I wille knowe whether you goe, 
I wylle not bee asseled naie. 
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Syr Rogerre, the parsone, hav hyred mee there, 
Comme, comme, lett us tryppe ytte awaie, 

We'lle wurke and we’lle synge, and weylle drenche of stronge beer 
As longe as the merrie sommers daie. 


No study of meter in the eighteenth century can pass by William 
Blake, although he is a difficult figure to classify metrically. He has 
certainly little connection with the Scottish poets, and while one of his 
poems might be classed as a ballad imitation it is in this poem which 
he particularly avoids all metrical innovation. He is equally distinct 
from all that follows, since his work was not widely known till the middle 
of the next century. Blake’s first volume (1783) contained one example 
of ballad meter—Gwin, King of Norway; in this poem Blake was decidedly 
a man of his own time, and by use of apostrophe carefully prevented 
any possibility of a three-syllable foot. In 1789 Songs of Innocence showed, 
however, that he had become master of a new technique. The Nurse’s 
Song, Little Boy Lost, and Little Boy Found are evidence that Blake 
had put syllable counting behind him. Of these poems the Nurse’s Song 
is of particular interest since, instead of any cautious substitution, feet 
of two and three syllables are mixed in nearly equal proportion: 


‘Well, well, go & play till the light fades away, 
And then go home to 

The little ones leapéd & shouted & laugh’d 
And all the hills echoéd. 


Blake’s use of accent marks on preterits shows that he was consciously 
trying for the mixed rhythmical effect. In the later version of the poem 
he maintains the same proportion of trisyllabic feet, but in one case 
uses the apostrophe to get rid of the extra syllable where he does not 
want it. The line 


And laughing is heard on the hill 


becomes in the later version: 


ee 
And whisp’rings are in the dale. 


Unfortunately the small body of Blake’s poetry makes conclusion difficult 
as to his metrics, but his use of the trisyllabic foot was the boldest 
of his time. 

With Blake may end consideration of trisyllabic substitution before 
1796. The metrieal results of the century in a positive way had been 
obviously little, although negatively something had been done to break 
the power of classical regularity. The ballad revival had popularized 
poems written in free meter. A school of metrists and rhetoricians had 
assailed classical prosody from the inside by declaring that the apostrophe 
was only a printer’s convention and that yerse should really be read so 
as to sound the extra syllables. (See p. 22) An occasional poet, such 
as Beattie, had acted upon this principle, and printed his verse allowing 
some doubtfully trisyllabic feet to escape the apostrophe. But in the 
undisguised writing of trisyllabic feet scarcely anything had been done. 
Burns was sheltered behind his dialect, and in any case hardly used the 
practice often enough to be a real force. Percy employed almost no 
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syllabic variation in his own poems, and Chatterton avoided it altogether 
in his signed works and in most of the Rowley Poems. Nothing can 
more increase one’s awe of the classical tradition than its ability thus 
to absorb to its own metrical standards poets of such varied character. 
By the last decade of the century many of the classical principles had 
been overthrown, but in versification the old rules still held good. With 
the exception of Blake no one had yet dared to come out boldly in 
defiance of the metrical orthodoxy. 

A few years before the end of the eighteenth century the battie-front 
of classical prosody was still unbroken. If we may continue the figure, 
it is not too much to say that this battle line was never actually broken 
by frontal attack; rather, its flank was turned, or it was surprised by the 
unmasking of an ambush in the rear. To speak directly, trisyllabic 
substitution began hesitatingly as part of the eighteenth century ballad 
revival, but concealed itself as rediscovery or restoration. The next step 
was the transference of trisyllabic technique to verse acknowledged as 
original, but still looking backward in direct imitation of the ballad form. 
After the practice had thus, so to speak, worked itself surreptitiously 
into a special branch of literature, the younger poets were not long in 
realizing that nothing prevented them from similar practices elsewhere. 
After substitution had been given its inch in ballad imitation, it soon 
took the mile, and extended itself to all poetry. 

Two groups of poets, largely independent, accomplished the second 
step of this process—the undisguised use of trisyllabic feet in ballad 
imitation. The first of these is the grop composed of Southey and Cole- 
ridge, and the second that of Lewis, Scott, and Leyden.1 Southey and 
Coleridge may be considered as successors to Percy and Chatterton, and 
thus to follow with more subtle workmanship the tradition of ballad 
imitation. The meter of Southey’s earliest ballads is in fact hardly dis- 
tinguishable from that of the eighteenth century poets. Donica (1795) 
has no foot which an apostrophe might not have reduced to the norm 
of Pope, while Rudiger (1796) uses the trisyllabic foot only in one 
anacrusis: 


But the black arms clasp’d him round. 


But Southey did not rest long content with half-hearted attempts, and 
by 1798 he was handling the trisyllabic foot with freedom. Henry V and 
the Hermit, St. Michael’s Chair, The Old Woman of Berkeley and other 
poems all of the same year show free use of this metrical variation. 


_ lIt is possible that of this generation of poets the first to achieve 
trisyllabic technique was Thomas Campbell. In 1795 he wrote the Dirge 
of Wallace in what is apparently freely trisyllabic meter: 


Now sing ye the death-song, and loudly pray 
For the soul of my knight so dear; 

And call me a widow this wretched day 
Since the warning of God is here. 


I say “apparently” since the poem often seems to be only a failure to attain 
talon ad bape tae Roar ae wee rate, it is of no importance historically 
since Campbe isowne e attempt as “too rhapsodical,’” and 

allowed it to be printed in his London editions. . renee 
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In the first of these poems substitution is only moderately frequent, but 
in The Old Woman of Berkeley it is used much more boldly: 


The Raven croak’d as she sat at her meal, 
And the Old Woman knew what he said, 

And she grew pale at the Raven’s tale, 
And sicken’d, and went to her bed. 


The development of Coleridge as a metrist is closely parallel to that 
of Southey. Several of his early poems are in ballad meter of strict 
eighteenth century type. The fragmentary Three Graves is too doubtful 
in date to be of much value; the poem in fact probably spans Coleridge’s 
metrical development. The first two parts, long preserved in manuscript, 
are in the regular style, and “flow’ry” is even apostrophized. But with 
Part III (published in 1809) an occasional trisyllable begins to creep 
into the text. The metrical contribution of Coleridge, however, really 
commences with another ballad imitation. To call The Ancient Mariner 
a ballad imitation seems at first a leap of the imagination; we must 
remember, however, that in 1798 The Ancient Mariner was The Ancyent 
Marinere, and that “cold” was spelled “cauld” to rhyme with “emerauld,” 
while even today the mariner exclaims: 


“Ts this mine own countree?” 


Thus Coleridge dressed his poem in conventional ballad trappings, and 
then inserted trisyllabic feet without giving the Countercheck Quarrel- 
some to metrical authority. Technically The Ancient Mariner is really 
very moderate in its innovations. The proportion of trisyllabic feet is 
so low that only about one line in six fails to have the regular number 
of syllables. 

With the exception of Christabel (see p. #27) the later work of Cole- 
ridge is not metrically significant. Southey continued experiments, but 
does not again come within the scope of our inquiry. Wordsworth made 
a beginning of trisyllabic variation as early as the We are Seven poem in 
Lyrical Ballads. He did not continue this work, however, and ig unim- 
portant in the history of the movement. 

The other group of poets here to be considered is that in which 
“Monk” Lewis was the original moving force, but which is now rather 
associated with the greater name of Walter Scott. These poets did their 
work almost contemporaneously with Southey and Coleridge, and in their 
first work there is scarcely need to look for influence of one group upon 
the other. The source of inspiration for both is rather to be found in the 
Reliques, Chatterton, and the whole revival of older poetry. 

Lewis had written ballads as early as 1795, but his metrical experi- 
ments do not seem to have begun until about 1798. It was in this year 
that the already famous “Monk” met the unknown Scott. The latter 
was filled with enthusiasm, and began vigorously to write after the 
models of his master. In 1799 Lewis published in an obscure edition his 
Tales of Terror, containing several ballads written in the new way. Two 
years later appeared Tales of Wonder. Here were contained not only 
Lewis’s own work, but also poems of Scott and Leyden and a general 
anthology of diablerie, including some reprints of Southey’s ballads. Met- 
rically these publications are of about the same significance as the work 
of Southey; Lewis, Scott, and Leyden have all caught the trick of the 
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trisyllable. Thus Lewis’s Black Canon of Elmham uses the trisyllabic 
foot with freedom, although it was published as early as 1799: 


Oh, did you observe the Black Canon pass? 
And did you observe his frown? 

He goeth to say the midnight mass 
In holy St. Edmond’s town. 


Lewis was evidently a little proud of his metrical skill or temerity, since 
he added in a foot-note: “This tale, if it be not given with the spirit, is at 
any rate versified with the irregularity, of an ancient ballad.” (See Mor- 
ley’s Ed. of Tales of Terror and Wonder, p. 76.) 

For a more complete view of the growth of trisyllabic substitution it is 
necessary to turn for the moment from ballad meter to a closely allied 
form. The first volumes containing the new type of ballad verse had not 
sold widely. Lyrical Ballads was little known, while Lewis’s volumes had 
had only a scanty sale. In 1802 to be sure Scott had included in his 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border some new and old ballads of his own 
together with some by Lewis and Leyden, so that the circulation of this 
popular collection must have done something to spread the new type of 
verse. It was, however, not until the Lay of the Last Minstrel (1805) 
that the public came to realize that verse was really being written con- 
trary to classical rules. 

For the inspiring source of The Lay we must turn, however, to the 
unpublished Christabel. Written in 1797 and 1800 Coleridge’s poem had 
been circulated in manuscript, and from it Scott avowedly derived his 
meter. Coleridge’s preface to Christabel has caused much metrical con- 
troversy, but as a matter of fact its verse is no more remarkable than any 
which admits trisyllabic substitution. In as far as the preface applies to 
Christabel it applies equally to The Ancient Mariner. Coleridge wrote of 
the former poem that every line would be found to have four accents while 
the number of syllables might “vary from seven to twelve’; he could have 
written the same about every four foot half-line of The Ancient Mariner. 
Mathematically the seven syllable type merely represents the regular octo- 
syllabic line with truncation, while the twelve syllable form is the same 
line with the maximum trisyllabic substitution possible in a four foot line 
with masculine rhyme (i.e. 8 x 4=12). There is, however, a twelve syllable 
half-line in The Ancient Mariner and several of seven syllables. There 
are also some of eight, nine and ten syllables, and the poet’s failure to 
provide one of eleven syllables will hardly serve as basis for any argument. 
There is, moreover, no qualitative distinction between the two poems; 
metrically no one could tell from which poem a twelve or seven line syllable 
had been taken: 


Where an army in battle array had marched out, 


and 
For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky; 
or 
Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze, 
and 


Five and forty beads must tell. 


The difference between the two poems is simply that The Ancient Mariner 
substitutes less frequently. 
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This digression upon Christabel I have felt to be useful in order to 
show that metrical variations in other types of verse are of the same 
nature as those in ballad meter; the same fact gains further illustration 
from the poem which finally popularized trisyllabic movements. The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel adopted the meter of Christabel, but here as in later 
poems Scott frequently inserted three foot lines giving the ballad effect. 
In some passages indeed the alternation of four’s and three’s becomes. 


regular: 


“O swiftly can speed my dapple-gray steed, 
Which drinks of the Teviot clear; 
Ere break of day,” the Warrior ’gan say, 
“Again will I be here: 
And safer by none may thy errand be done, 
Than, noble dame, by me; 
Letter, nor line know I never a one, 
Wer’t my neck-verse at Hairibee.” 
—Canto I, 24. 


After 1805 there is no longer any advantage in attempting a close 
chronological study of trisyllabic substitution. The technique has been 
achieved. After the Lay it was evident that the classical rules of syllable 
counting could be broken. The admission could just as well have been 
made on the publication of The Ancient Mariner seven years earlier. There 
is no need, however, to believe that the next few years saw a sudden rush 
to the freer form. As a matter of fact there seems to have been a slight 
reaction. Scott’s later poems were more regular than his first attempts; 
Byron did not really admit trisyllabic feet until his Siege of Corinth in 
1816; Coleridge was scarcely writing poetry at all; Southey had turned to 
new metrical experiments, and Wordsworth had never been greatly inter- 
ested in the new fashion. Crabbe rose into renewed activity, and of course 
wrote verse as he had learned in the days of Dr. Johnson. But as a younger 
generation of poets grew up, use of the trisyllable became almost universal. 
That is, poets used the variation when they pleased, or wrote regular verse 
when they pleased; there was at least no longer any obligation to use the 
regular form. It is to the lesser poets which we must look for evidence 
of the firm establishment of the new versification. Men like Coleridge and . 
Scott are great enough to be almost a law unto themselves, but it is signifi- 
cant that in the second decade of the century the trisyllabic variation 
becomes the property of minor poets. In other words it has by this time 
established itself as a more or less regular part of ballad meter. Thus 
we begin to find such verse in the work of Mrs. Hemans, of Hood, of 
Campbell, of Lockhart, of Letitia Landon. Even Moore turns from his 
own flowing iambs and anapests, and attempts to mix the two. In short 
by the eighteen-twenties specimens become so numerous that individual 
examples are no longer of significance. Along with this increase in fre- 
quency comes another change in the status of the trisyllable; with popularity 
it is no longer confined to ballad imitation. Keats uses it for lyrics; Clare 
for his rural poetry; Howitt for sentimental verse; Mrs. Hemans for any- 
thing and everything. Hood uses it for such a burlesque as Faithless Sally 
Brown, and Wolfe for such a dignified elegy as The Burial of Sir John 
Moore. It was the hymn (and religious poetry in general) that held out 
longest against the innovation, but this also yielded in time. In the Victo- 
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rian period we find trisyllabic variation in the hymns of such writers as 
Bowring, Faber, and Mrs. Alexander. 

After the first quarter of the century the history of trisyllabic substi- 
tution thus becomes merely a chronicle of occurrences; there is no more 
opportunity for development of new technique or for transference of old 
technique to new fields. Obviously, when the great discoveries had been 
made, no one could again make equally great discoveries in the same place. 
Metrical experiment there was in the ballad meter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but it was along other lines. There was no more chance for develop- 
ment of technique in trisyllabic substitution, and even its use had become 
merely a matter of personal taste. By 1825 the situation was about the 
same as it is today—the poet may use the regular form or he may use 
the trisyllabic variation to any degree which he wishes; in either case he 
is simply following other men’s paths, and will probably not have the 
pleasure of being called either a dangerous radical or an inspired prophet. 


TECHNIQUE 


Of the different kinds of metrical variation trisyllabic substitution 
offers the least technical problem. Changing only the number of syllables 
in the line it varies neither the number of stressses nor the general alter- 
nating effect of stressed and unstressed syllables. Technical study of this 
variation is also the easier because it is no longer in an uncertain stage 
of development. The problems have been solved, so that no one now hesi- 
tates as to the general way in which such verse should be written or be 
read. 

For the study of trisyllabic technique it is possible to employ a natural 
division of poems into three classes. These groups are the result of the 
different proportions in which feet of two and three syllables have been 
mingled. This variation represents, however, a real change in metrical 
character, and is accompanied by minor adaptations of technique. Group 
I is composed of poems in which trisyllabic feet serve only as an occa- 
sional variation, and in proportion remain less than 10%. Group II is 
par excellence the ballad or narrative type in which trisyllabic feet range 
gradually from 20% to 35%. Group III consists mainly of highly ornate 
lyrical poems with a trisyllabic percentage varying from 40% to 70%. It 
must not be considered that the determination of these groups excludes 
the possibility, or the actual existence of poems of other percentages. The 
language is facile enough to permit any combination whatever of three- 
and two-syllable feet. It is possible to find individual couplets which vary 
from the minimum of one to the maximum of fourteen trisyllabic feet. It 
ig even possible to find individual poems by which the gaps between groups 
may be bridged. (The line between Group II and Group III is in fact 
rather hazy.) The groups, however, do represent certain levels at which 
writers of verse have felt substitution to be most effective. 

The grouping of poems by percentage of trisyllabic feet represents, 
moreover, a real metrical characteristic. The poems tabulated below are 
of approximately the same metrical structure throughout. A poem listed, 
for instance, at 25% maintains in general that same percentage in all its 
parts; the 25% is not an average of a section of 40% and one of 10%. This 
does not imply that the same proportion is held in every individual line or 
couplet; it does mean, however, that no large section of the poem departs 
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widely from the average. The general principle is broken by only a few 
poems, and these seem to represent metrical experiment which has met 
with little favor. 

In study of the different levels of substitution the distinctive metrical 
effect cannot be reproduced by brief quotation; to gain direct appreciation 
of the various verse movements the reader must turn to the poems them- 
selves. A ready means of comparison is offered by poems of the same 
author which occur in different groups, such as Southey’s Henry V and 
the Hermit (1) and Old Woman of Berkeley (II); Poe’s Lenore (I) and 
Annabel Lee (III); Kingley’s Little Baltung (II) and Knight's Leap (III). 

Trisyllabic substitution as used in the poems of Group I may be illus- 
trated by such typical examples as the following: 2 Burns: My Love is 


Like a Red Red Rose, 5%; Southey; King Henry V and the Hermit, 5%; 
Coleridge: Ancient Mariner, 5%; Bryant: Death of the Flowers, 5%; 
Poe: Lenore, 6%; Longfellow: Village Blacksmith, 7%; Macaulay: Ivry, 
1.5%; William Morris: Hall and Wood, 10%; Francis Thompson: Daisy, 
8%; Wilde: Reading Gaol, 8%; Kipling: The Fires, 6%; Masefield: The 
Hounds of Hell, 2.5%. 

Group I is composed of poems in which trisyllabic feet are only occa- 
sional, generally in a proportion of less than 10%. Between this group 
and the next the division is well marked; it is extremely difficult to find 
poems of homogeneous ‘structure greater than 10% and less than 20%. 
The general effect of the meter of Group I is that of regular verse. Since 
the proportion is Iss than 10% a trisyllabic foot can occur only about once 
in a quatrain; it thus gives the effect of an almost accidental variation 
over which the casual reader might pass without consciously noticing the 
occurrence. 

In poems of Group I trisyllabic feet occur most commonly at the begin- 
ning of one of the half-lines. This practice apparently depends upon a 
feeling that an extra syllable can more easily be inserted there than at 
another point. Burns’s substitutions occur usually at the beginning of a 
line; so also does Southey’s first experiment in Rudiger; while even Cole- 
ridge is fonder of this position than of any other. By mathematical proba- 
bility 28% of the trisyllabic feet would naturally occur at the beginnings 
of the two half-lines. A tabulation will show the striking way in which 
this proportion is exceeded in the same poems as those given above: Pro- 
portion of trisyllabic feet initial in typical poems of Group I: My Love 


1 Examples of this mixed type are Mrs. Browning’s Vision of Fame 
and Scott’s Alice Brand. The former begins with free substitution, but 
passes into practically regular verse. The latter has most of its substitu- 
tions in the refrain quatrain. 

2 The percentages represent the proportion of trisyllabic feet to total 
number of feet. In counting of trisyllabic feet certain rules have been 
followed throughout the whole study. So-called “trochaic substitution” 
has not been counted. On the other hand, such words and combinations as 
“whisperings” or “many a” have been counted as three syllables unless 
they occur in poems using the apostrophe (e.g. whisp’ring). Only poems 
have been taken as examples which do not use much metrical variation 
aside from the trisyllabic foot; when many other variations are present 
the proportion of trisyllabic feet is difficult to determine accurately. The 
method of counting is somewhat mechanical, but it can be applied con- 
sistently to all the poems and so gives accurate relative results. This 
is all that can be expected, and all that is' necessary. 
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is Like a Red, Red Rose, 100%; Henry V and the Hermit, 25%; The Ancient 
Mariner, 47%; The Death of the Flowers, 80%; Lenore, 20%; The Village 
Blacksmith, 53%; Ivry, 66%; The Hall and the Wood, 55%; Daisy, 60%; 
Ballad of Reading Gaol, 71%; The Fires, 50%; The Hounds of Hell, 61%. 

The conclusion from this practice is that an extra syllable can be 
inserted initially with least danger to the general metrical structure. 
Such a conclusion is in harmony with that already made in the case of 
trisyllabic verse. The real significance of the position is, however, that in 
rhymed verse the end of a line usually necessitates a pause. In such a 
case it can be felt that the time of the inserted or omitted syllable is 
absorbed by the pause, thus disturbing less the regular metrical movement.! 

When trisyllabic substitution occurs in verse of Group I, poets usually 
exercise special care that the two unstressed syllables should be of easy 
pronunciation. Coleridge was particularly careful in this respect and an 
analysis of his practice will illustrate the principle. The following classes 
of trisyllabic substitution are used in The Ancient Mariner. (1) Two 
syllables which in the practice of the time could be reduced to regularity 
by means of the apostrophe—26%; e.g.: seven, 1.261; mariner, 1.16. 
(2) A preposition or conjunction plus an article—46%; e.g.: of the, 1.132; 
and a, 1.266. (3) A preposition or conjunction plus a pronoun or conjunc- 
tion—20%; e.g.: and he, 1.2; and when, 1.300. (But preposition plus pro- 
noun is not used except for possessive of pronoun, e.g.: by thy, 1.8.) (4) An 
unemphatic form of have or be with pronoun, article, or prefix—7%; e.g.: 
I had, 1.93; is a, 1.260; is abated, 1.429. The trisyllabic substitutions 
included under these four classes comprise more than 95% of the total. 
Others are “steadies with” (1.170), “yellow as,” (1.191), and “said the” 
(1.541). Only to the last of these can any exception be taken; a reader 
at the first attempt might stumble at the line: 


Said the / Hermit / cheeri/ly. 
This might possibly seem to represent a truncated line of four feet: 
/ Said the / Hermit / cheeri/ly. 


Even in this case, however, the more natural speech phrasing would give 
the proper reading. Exception might also be taken to a few of the first 
class of Coleridge’s substitutions represented by the lines: 
Heaven’s / mother / send us / grace! (1.178) 
Seven / days, seven / nights, I / saw that / curse. (1.261) 

In these cases, however, the practice had ample justification in the rules 
of eighteenth century metrics. In general, it is plain that the usage of 
Coleridge was only to allow the easiest combinations of syllables to stand 
in a substitution. 

Later poets do not invariably insist upon the standard of Coleridge. 
Thus in The Hall and the Wood occurs such a line as: 


Lest they / plead be/fore the / bow. 


1 The trisyllabie foot occurs in poems of Group I a little more frequently 
at the beginning of the second half-line than at the real beginning. In 
other words the caesural pause is in this case just as effective as the pause 
caused by the completion of the rhyme. The average for the poems listed 
above is: Initial for first half-line, 24%; initial for second half-line, 36% 
(probability 14%). There is no significant distinction between poems 
printed in full lines and those in half-lines. 
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Such a line might easily be read as one of four feet: 
/ Lest they / plead be/fore the / bow. 


In general, however, verse of Group I admits into substitutions only very 
light syllables. It will be found, I believe, that 90% of the cases will be 
found comparable to those of the four classes noted in the practice of 
Coleridge. (Cf. same discussion under groups II and III.) 

Group II (of trisyllabic substitution) may be represented by such 
poems as the following: Southey: The Old Woman of Berkeley, 25%; Lewis: 
The Black Canon of Elmham, 32%; Leyden: The Elfin King, 32%; Bryant: 
The Green Mountain Boys, 26%; Longfellow, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
21%; Praed: The Red Fisherman (portion in ballad meter), 32%; Kingsley: 
The Little Baltung, 36%; D. G. Rossetti: The King’s Tragedy, 26%; Kip- 
ling: The Ballad of East and West, 27%. 

The verse of Group II represents distinctly the type used in the modern, 
short narrative or ballad poem. Most characteristically the percentage of 
trisyllabic feet is between 25% and 30%. There is a distinct difference of 
metrical effect between poems of Group I and Group IJ—a_ difference 
obviously due to the increased proportion of trisyllabic feet. In poems of 
Group IT the trisyllables are no longer scattered, but are present in almost 
every line. Since an average is maintained of about four substitutions in 
every full couplet, the metrical effect is one of continual variation. At 
the same time there is usually a decided vigor and rapidity of movement 
due probably to the frequent compression of two connective words into 
the unstressed portion of the foot. 

The technique of this sort of verse may best be shown by intensive 
analysis of typical specimens. For this purpose I have selected Rossetti’s 
King’s Tragedy and Kipling’s Ballad of East and West. Both are poems 
by authors of recognized metrical skill, and have the additional advantage 
of length sufficient to render valid a statistical test. The two poems are 
almost exactly equal in proportion of trisyllabic feet; the following tabula- 
tion shows the way in which these trisyllabic feet are distributed; the 
first column is for The King’s Tragedy, and the second for The Ballad of 
East and West: 


Lines with no 3-syl..............6..- D0 ca were is 17% 
“ OO CN OO on ia heed vende are ae Ora it ee tee 29% 

as BE EN mercer etna olan his ters BOO ida Hart eae 24% 

f Oey cite ke Ober DOVES & sbeebs e 21% 

ee eer: CR eae ee eats ee eee gS 1 ree era 6% 

is ne: 5 MRO ee RP ee eee ee None........0e¢- 2% 

ud n° ame ener et ere ea None..........-. 1% 

- oe, SA te cel arana ds Genre None........... None 
Couplets with no 3-syl............... | ee eee eee 2% 
“§ co ee ere eee: DO ele eatca™s Gutdicane 8% 

« a a aA OE a oe Bw Seen eet 17% 
ers ee Ee en ar rege OF Oe mata uiecalcavs 17% 

hy Oe MAR Ae eh atle sth ts 30 Cite tees 29% 

7 ce 5 eae ee eee ee De Crikey wien s 17% 

“ MG ee een a eae SO wl arsoa ew has 4% 

sid BE ag Pati age hn teeter deca cg | ee en PN 2% 

“ Se Beate ck tae None..........2.; 4% 

” ** more than 8 3-syl.....None........... None 
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Ave. of 3-syl. per line by paragraphs:! 


Paragraphs with no 3-syl...... 2006. NONG4sio2 cca None 
less than 1 tee A ae 5% 

s “1 to 2 Oe es 44% ee ee ee 35% 

se “ 2 to 3 eva Oba aca wae’ 30% 

te “ 3 to 4 se. None. .&......... 30% 

- “more than 4 “ ...None........... None 


From these tables several conclusions can be drawn as to the distribu- 
tion of trisyllabic feet. It is important in the first place to notice that 
short passages are permitted in regular verse. These passages are, how- 
ever, never long enough to lull the reader into the feeling that the verse 
movement is regular. Single lines without variation are allowed frequently 
by Kipling, but such couplets are rare; Rossetti approaches regular verse 
even less often. 

On the other hand neither poet allows his poem to become entirely 
trisyllabic even for a single line. Rossetti in fact uses no line of more than 
four substitutions. Kipling (again less strict) permits one line of six, 
and two of five trisyllables. Only 4% of Rossetti’s lines, however, and 
only 9% of Kipling’s admit more than three substitutions. In considering 
larger units than the line this tendency to avoid concentration of tri- 
syllables becomes even more apparent. If such feet were distributed 
equally throughout all the couplets, each couplet would contain four, while 
five would represent only the slightest possible increase above the average. 
By actual count only a very small proportion of the couplets do contain 
more than five trisyllables (Rossetti—9%; Kipling—10%). No couplet 
is allowed of more than eight substitutions, while Rossetti practically limits 
his usage at six. Thus the general maintenance of an average of substi- 
tution is more apparent in the larger unit of the couplet than in the line. 
There is one line of six trisyllables, but there is no corresponding couplet 
of twelve. This line of six is sandwiched between lines of two, so that 
there are nowhere in either poem two consecutive lines containing more 
than eight extra syllables. 

Since the couplet is the largest strictly metrical unit of ballad meter, 
discussion on the distribution of trisyllabic feet might stop at that point. 
On the other hand the question arises whether the nearly regular couplets 
are grouped by themselves in the poems, and the couplets of highest 
percentage likewise concentrated. In this case Group II would not repre- 
sent a homogeneous verse practice, but only a valueless average of diverse 
sections. In an attempt to demonstrate practice in this matter I have made 
a division of the poems into paragraphs, and tabulated these results also. 
From this last table it is even more apparent than from the other two 
that the verse of Group II tends to assume a level of substitution. Kipling 
for instance allows single lines with six substitutions and couplets with 
an average of four while 3.7 is the highest average in any of his para- 
graphs. At the other end of the tables he has a large proportion of lines 
and a few couplets with no trisyllabic feet, but he admits no paragraphs 
at all without some variation. With equal strength the levelling of substi- 
tution in paragraphs displays itself in The King’s Tragedy. 

1 For this table I have divided the two poems into paragraphs roughly 


according to change of mood and subject. e counting has been arranged 
by average per line so as to be directly comparable to the first table. ~-Kor— 
“diseussten—see—pe——. 
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From the facts demonstrated by the three tables the general conclusion 
must be that these typical poems of Group II represent a real style of 
verse. The percentage of trisyllabic feet in the whole poem is approximately 
maintained throughout the parts. The verse depends for its characteristic 
effect upon a fairly constant mingling of two- and three-syllable feet. If 
we may venture a more definite statement, the metrical principles of this 
mingling would seem to be determined by an effort to maintain a balance 
between two distinct and almost contradictory factors: (1) the ear must 
never be allowed to forget that the normal movement is dissyllabic; (2) 
trisyllabic feet must never become so rare that the ear comes to expect 
the regular movement. 

In connection with the first principle we may notice again that dis- 
syllabic passages are permitted, but that in the poems analyzed there is 
not one fully trisyllabic line. By particular examples it is possible to show 
more distinctly the way in which the writers have gained greatest variety, 
and yet have maintained a firm hold of the fundamental dissyllabic struc- 
ture. Kipling, for instance, allows a line of twenty syllables; the move- 
ment of verse threatens to become trisyllabic, but the next moment it is 
sharply brought back to normal by a line of only two substitutions. 


“By the favour of God ye may cut him off ere he win to the Tongue of Jagai. 


But if he be past the Tongue of Jagai, right swiftly turn ye ea i 


Kipling also obtains the same effect by constrast between his two half 
lines; he gains the variety of the trisyllable in the former half, and in 
the latter asserts the normal movement of the verse: 


“They a ies pounce each other between the eyes, and there they found no 
t, 
They have cence the Ogath of the Brother-in-Blood on leavened bread and 
ts 


They hee taken the Oath of the Brother-in-Blood on fire and fresh-cut sod, 
On the hilt ae haft of the Khyber knife, and the Wondrous Names 


of 
—1l11. 83-86. 


As we have already seen, Rossetti is more careful to scatter evenly his 
trisyllabic feet. His poem accordingly does not offer cases as extreme as 
those quoted above. In other words he sacrifices some chance for variety 
in order to maintain more certainly the feeling that the dissyllabic foot 
is normal. 

The second principle which we have derived for verse of Group II 
is really a converse of the first: trisyllabic feet must never become so rare 
that the ear comes to expect a regular movement. In this case again 
Kipling represents more extreme technique. Rossetti indeed falls to an 
average of .6 substitutions per line in one paragraph; but this is the open- 
ing of the poem where the meter has hardly as yet been established. Kipling 
on the other hand in one paragraph of eight lines (11.75-82) allows five 
regular lines and an average of .9 substitutions per line. On the other 
hand even such a paragraph does not give the effect of regular verse. In 
it there is still a comparatively large percentage of trisyllabic feet (13%), 
while only one couplet is wholly regular. 

It must not be supposed that all the poems of Group II would repre- 
sent equally well the principles of technique displayed by the poems 
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analyzed. Other writers show at times more variation from the general 
level of substitution; the last couplet of Lewis’s Black Canon, for example, 
has twelve substitutions. Of the writers, however, who have used this 
type of verse, none are more skillful artists of meter than Rossetti and 
Kipling. I have accordingly used their poems as representative of the 
best usage. 

The minor factors of technique may be briefly considered in Group II. 
In the location of substitutions the usage of Group II differs from that 
of Group I in that the trisyllabic feet occur without distinction in any 
part of the line. In The King’s Tragedy 35% of the trisyllabic feet are 
initial, a figure only slightly in excess of the mathematical proportion 
allotted (28%). In The Ballad of East and West the proportion is even 
lower (23%). 

In selection of syllables for substitutions verse of Group II apparently 
represents almost as great care as that of Group I; this is true at least 
in the poems chosen as types of the best usage. In The Ballad of East 
and West the substitutions are selected as carefully as in The Ancient 
Mariner. Rossetti, however, is not quite so particular. Sometimes his 
peculiar substitutions are for conscious metrical effect, as in the line of 
The King’s Tragedy: 


’Twas then a knock came at the outer gate. 
F —1.399. 


At other times, however, he seems merely to be yielding to the difficulties 
of the language, and certainly this is true of the less skillful metrists. 
We find in substitutions, for instance: 


(1) a verb other than an auxiliary: 


His / face it grows / pale, he / trembles, he / taints 
—Black Canon. 


Where the / Elfin-/King went his / round 
—Elfin King. 


With / hand in / hand and / head laid to / head 
—King’s Tragedy. 
(2) a descriptive adjective: 
Through / yonder drear / aisle a/lone it / walks 


—Black Canon. 
But / woe to the / wight who / meets the Green / Knight 


—Elfin King. 
His / youth for long / years im/mured 
—King’s Tragedy. 
(3) a noun: 


Hark! a / loud peal of / thunder / shakes the / roof 
—Black Canon. 


In general, however, even the less skillful metrists only occasionally intro- 
duce this sort of feet; ordinarily the substitutions are composed of syllables 
logically unimportant. 
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Group III (of trisyllabic substitution) may be illustrated by such 
poems as the following: Blake: Nurse’s Song, 57%; Wolfe: Burial of Sir 
John Moore, 62%; Shelley: Cloud, 52%;1 Arethusa, 58%; Poe: Annabel 
Lee, 62%c; Kingsley: Knight’s Leap, 61%; Dickens: The Ivy Green, 40%; 
Henley: Hawthorne and Lavender, No. 36, 47%. 

In considering the characteristics of Group III, it must be noted that 
the boundary between this group and Group II is not as well defined as 
between Groups I and II. Between 10% and 20% there seems to be nearly 
a complete gap. On the other hand, with the one group fading away at 
about 35%, and the next beginning at about 40%, there is almost an 
unbroken transition. This shading between Groups I and II may be 
observed by selection of examples: The King’s Tragedy, 26%; The Little 
Baltung, 36%; The Ivy Green, 40%; The Cloud, 52%. A study of such a 
progression of poems displays the difference in metrical effect between 
Groups II and III. Verse with 27% of trisyllabic feet possesses an energy 
of movement which seems to fit it particularly for narrative. On the other 
hand verse of 40% and above loses this vigorous character, and suits gen- 
erally for lyrical subjects. Even when used for narrative, as in The 
Knight's Leap verse of Group III fails to produce the same metrical effect 
as that of Group II. The explanation of this fact seems to lie in the 
increased proportion of trisyllabic feet; by the time that these have passed 
a proportion of 40% the normal line of the verse approaches a trisyllabic 
rather than a dissyllabic base and becomes subject to the difficulties of 
regular trisyllabic verse (see p. £2). In poems of Group II we have 
already noticed the ease with which regular dissyllabic passages might be 
inserted, while admission was scarcely ever granted to wholly trisyllabic 
lines. Just the opposite is true of Group III; poems of this class do not 
admit regular dissyllabic passages, but upon occasion become regularly 
trisyllabic. It is noticeable in particular that The Cloud and Annabel Lee 
both pass thus at the end into a kind of peroration. The whole last stanza 
of The Cloud is prevailingly trisyllabic, and the last full line entirely so. 
Annabel Lee is an even more extreme case; at most the last stanza includes 
but one dissyllabic foot, while in some versions it represents the rare 
example of perfectly regular trisyllabic ballad meter. 

In the other features of metrical technique the practice of Group III 
resembles that of Group IJ. There is in Group III no particular position 
where trisyllabic feet can be said to occur with greater or less frequency. 
Important syllables may at times be admitted into substitutions. Shelley, 
for example, uses such lines as: 


And when / Sunset may / breathe, from the / lit sea be/neath 
—Cloud, 1.40. 


With wings / folded I / rest, on mine / airy / nest 


—Cloud, 1.44. 
The loud / Ocean / heard 
—Arethusa, 1.40. 


This usage corresponds to that of regular trisyllabic verse. 

In the matter of Rhyme Group II and Group III show an interesting 
difference. In the former the simple couplet rhyme scheme (abcb) prevails, 
but the latter regularly uses quatrain rhyme (abab), or else internal rhyme 


1 First four lines not counted. 
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in the four foot line. Some secondary rhyme scheme seems necessary to 
maintain the longer (i.e. more fully trisyllabic) lines of Group III. (See 
similar conclusions in case of regular trisyllabic verse p.2Z .) 

The upper limit assigned to Group III (70%) seems to represent about 
the greatest proportion in which trisyllabic feet may be effectively mingled 
with dissyllabic. The only general exception to this rule is presented by 
verse in which the dissyllabic feet are limited to the initial position, and 
as already pointed out this does not constitute a real mingling of the two 
kinds of feet. It is thus a rather peculiar phenomenon that feet of three 
syllables readily enter dissyllabic verse in proportion less than 10%, while 
the converse does not hold. As with almost every statement in English 
metrics, this assertion represents only a tendency and not an absolute rule. 
Experiments of this kind have been tried, but they have not been written 
successfully or employed often by the best poets. Jean Ingelow’s Seven 
Times Two represents a case in which the dissyllabic foot is rarely used 
except as an anacrusis: 


Poor bells! I forgive you; your good days are over, 
And mine, mney are yet to be; 

No listening, no longing shall aught, aught discover: 
You leave the story to me. 


The objection to this practice seems to be the “break-back” effect produced 
by the unexpected omission of a syllable from the regular movement. 


USAGE 


In questions of metrical technique such as we have just been considering 
it is frequently possible to transform subjective feeling into mathematical 
precision, and so to offer a definite scientific result; as to the usage of a 
meter, however, such a method cannot often be found. The emotional effect 
of verse depends upon many obscure factors; and there is usually no pos- 
sibility of asserting that any one verse practice is suited to exactly this 
or that and to no other type of subject. Triple rhyme may be comical in 
nine cases out of ten, but Hood in The Bridge of Sighs used it for tragic 
effect; Tennyson’s blank verse in Tears, Idle Tears showed that the great 
epic and dramatic form had its lyrical value; the same principle is true 
in the use of trisyllabic substitution. A glance over the specimens already 
quoted will show the great variety of theme; obviously it is impossible to 
state that trisyllabic substitution is in itself inconsistent with, or, on the 
other hand, indicative of any type of subject. The most that can be done 
is to pick out a few kinds of poetry which tend toward this form. 

In the matter of trisyllabic substitution this negative statement of the 
case is after all the most valuable. There is a belief of long standing that 
trisyllabic feet produce a “light-horseman sort of stanza,” and tend in 
some way to destroy the dignity or “high seriousness” of poetry. This 
belief probably is the cause of the neglect of the subject in manuals of 
versification, and the tendency among metrists to treat the whole matter 
as an “irregularity.” Historically this belief originated during the suprem- 
acy of eighteenth century standards, when any variation in number of 
syllables carried with it a smack of vulgarity. The attitude of the romantic 


1 Scott (of the meter of the Lay) in letter to Ellis. See Lockhart’ 
Life, Vol. I, Chap. XI. y) e is. See art’s 
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poets themselves tended to confirm belief in the exceptional character of 
the trisyllable. In his preface to Christabel Coleridge writes as if his verse 
were the result of a special dispensation of providence. In similar manner 
Scott in his fore-word to The Lay takes pains to justify his meter by the 
fact that the poem follows a medieval model. We have already seen that 
for a decade following its popularization trisyllabic substitution was con- 
fined to ballad imitations. Theory and practice together for a while tended 
thus to confirm the belief that the new meter was unsuited for the loftier 
heights of poetry. As late as 1827 William Crowe, a conservative metrist, 
voiced this feeling openly in an attack upon the meter of Southey and Scott. 
He writes of these “popular works in circulation, which ... are composed 
in verse of so loose a structure, and with such unwarrantable licenses, that, 
if they should obtain many imitators (they already have some) we might 
relapse again into ignorance of true poetic measures; and the art ‘to build 
the lofty rhyme’ might fall into disuse and be forgotten.” 

In so far as any consideration is possible in the usage of trisyllabic 
substitution, the division into groups offers the best method of approach. 
In this respect Group I presents the greatest number and the greatest 
variety of specimens. It occurs in practically all the shorter forms of 
verse. While not particularly characteristic of narrative it has been fre- 
quently so used. Its most common appearance is probably in songs and 
in the lyrics most closely approaching the song. 

Either because of historical connection with the ballads themselves 
or because of some inherent quality the style of verse represented by Group 
II is characteristically the form of ballads and narrative poems. It has 
also been frequently used for humorous effect. For lyrical purposes it 
has not met with much favor; there is difficulty in stating, however, whether 
this is due distinctly to any quality of the meter, or simply to the strong 
association of Group II with the ballad form. Just as no one can use the 
stanza of the Rubaiyat without suggesting a Persian philosopher and his 
special views upon life, so it is difficult to write ballad meter of this type 
without bringing to mind a suggestion of stirring action. This association 
would in itself probably be sufficient to account for the lack of lyrical poems 
in Group II. 

The usage of Group III, contrary to that of the others, is distinctly 
restricted both in number and variety of specimens. Occasionally, as in 
The Knight’s Leap, a poem of narrative nature rises to this proportion of 
trisyllabic feet, but such attempts have apparently not met with favor. 
The characteristic use of this form is for lyrical effect, but even here the 
wide variety of subject must make us hesitate to postulate any specific 
emotional effect to this type of verse. The elegaic Annabel Lee, and the 
exuberant Cloud and Nurse’s Song differ but slightly by percentages. The 
first two have the additional similarity of ending in almost regular tri- 
syllabic passages; yet nothing could be more different than the emotional 
settings of the two poems. 

The poetical effect of trisyllabic substitution can, however, be con- 
sidered also in connection with different sections of the same poem. 
Although partially trisyllabic verse may be used for all kinds of poems, 
the question still remains whether within the same poem the trisyllabic 
feet may be used for distinct emotional effects. The preface to Christabel 


1A Treatise on English Versification (Oxford, 1827), p. 2. 
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declares that variation in the number of syllables will be found to be “in 
correspondence with some transition in the nature of the imagery or 
passion.” But is this assertion really correct? The answer, I believe, must 
be negative. From study of a large body of this sort of verse (including 
Christabel), I cannot feel that by use of trisyllabic substitution in itself 
poets have consistently tried to express such changes of emotion. It is of 
course easy to find individual cases which would tend to disprove the rule. 
Anyone can probably recall several examples of onomatopeia in which a 
trisyllabic foot plays its part. But such a question cannot be approached 
by the aid of a few special cases. In order to make a just decision we 
must take testimony from all the witnesses, not only from those who speak | 
as we happen to wish. In other words we must examine in detail the usage 
throughout a considerable poem. 

The difficulty in this consideration of the esthetics of meter lies in the 
subjective nature of the inquiry. We may all agree that the object of the 
regular trisyllabic line in The Ancient Mariner is to give the effect of the 
mariner’s throbbing eye-balls: 


I closed my lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 


But can we give any agreement as to the object of the trisyllables when 
the reverend hermit breaks into a tripping couplet?— 


When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow, 
And the owlet whoops to the wolf below. 


There are also a hundred or more trisyllabic feet which scatter through 
the verses of the same poem by ones or twos. And who would be so hardy 
as to demonstrate the emotional effect of each of these? 

In poems of Group II the subject offers more possibilities; here we 
may again make use of the analysis by paragraphs of The King’s Tragedy 
and The Ballad of East and West. We have already seen that these para- 
graphs varied in percentages. The question is then—does any relation 
hold between these percentages and the nature of the subject? From 
careful study of the tables I have come to the conclusion that with one 
exception there is no such relation. The exception is that the framework 
of Rossetti’s tale is of lower percentage than the tale itself; in the intro- 
duction and in the other two passages where Kate Barlass addresses her 
hearers she uses more regular verse than in the tale itself. This would 
seem to indicate that the verse of low percentage was used for the less 
intense passages, or what might be called the lulls of the poem. This 
belief might be strengthened by the converse case when we discover that 
a very intense passage—the attack on the queen—contains the highest 
percentage of trisyllabic feet of any section of the poem. But we must 
be careful of too hasty generalizations; for at the very next step the whole 
structure of argument falls to fragments; the climax of the whole struc- 
ture—the murder of the king—is one of the most regular of the entire 
poem. On the whole a study of usage by Kipling as well as by Rossetti 
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leaves a strong feeling that (except in the most general way) there is no 
direct relation between trisyllabic substitution and poetic effects; the utility 
of the practice must be sought elsewhere. 

There are two functions which may with some assurance be assigned 
to trisyllabic substitution. Of these one is the closer, more natural accom- 
modation of the frequent trisyllabic units of the language, while the other 
is metrical variation for its own sake. The former function is the more 
difficult to demonstrate. As already pointed out, however, the natural 
rhythm of spoken English is neither wholly dissyllabic nor wholly tri- 
syllabic. The continuous composition of even the simplest regular meter 
cannot be accomplished without some violence to our ordinary conceptions 
of stress. In the course of a few couplets we undoubtedly meet such a 
line as: 


Since quick’ned by thy Breath. 
—PorE—Universal Prayer. 


In this case there is a tendency to put a slight time-marking stress upon 
the preposition, although even this slight stress violates the practice of 
regular speech. There is no need here of entering into controversy as to 
secondary stress, hovering stress, stress upon a pause, or other explana- 
tions of such lines. The very existence of dispute shows that even such a 
common line structure raises difficulties. Such practices lay metrical com- 
position open to the charge of artificiality. Regular trisyllabic verse, how- 
ever, only raises greater difficulties, while it is impossible to avoid the 
situation entirely even in dissyllabic verse. The result of writing verse 
with trisyllabic substitutions is, however, to accommodate naturally both 
the dissyllabic and the trisyllabic units of the language. It is difficult 
usually to demonstrate this practice by statistics since the situation is 
complicated by the nature of the subject, the metrical taste of the poet, 
and other factors. Given, however, similar subjects and the same author, 
the distinction may usually be shown by percentage. For instance in 
Southey’s regular ballad Rudiger 50% of the prepositions carry a metrical 
stress; in The Old Woman of Berkeley (Group II) only 8%. In McAndrew’s 
Hymn Kipling uses regular meter, and an almost colloquial style; in spite 
of the style, however, he is forced to put into a position of metrical stress 
14% of his prepositions. This is again in contrast with a poem of Group 
II (The Ballad of East and West) in which only one preposition (.7%) 
is so placed. This single case moreover occurs in the only regular couplet 
of the poem: 


Thy life is his—thy fate it is to guard him with thy head. (1.79) 


The function of trisyllabic substitution in disposing naturally of proclitic 
and enclitic words may be illustrated by almost every line of a poem in 
this style. By underlining the trisyllabic feet in a poem any one may 
see that most feet of this kind are composed of some trisyllabic unit natural 
to spoken speech. The purpose of this is two-fold. As we have men- 
tioned, it permits a closer approach to normal rhythm. It also, however, 
sometimes permits more connective phrases in the same metrical space, 
and thus allows greater concentration of thought. Without such accommo- 


1 See e.g., the analysis of substitutions in The Ancient Mariner, p.-3. 
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dation of prepositions, conjunctions, and copulas many lines would have 
to be expanded or else lose some of the thought: 


I’ the Bass Rock fort, by his father’s care 
Was his childhood’s life assured, 
or 
—King’s Tragedy, 1.26. 


And in silence save for the wail of the sea. 
—I bid, 1.207. 


It must not be considered, however, that trisyllabic substitution is 
merely a metrical convenience to absorb prepositional phrases. It is also 
a distinct metrical style, used for its own sake. In any such poem there 
is no difficulty in picking out trisyllabic feet which serve only metrical 
purpose. In every page crop out superfluous and’s, articles of doubtful 
utility, and phrases where the slightest turn of the speech or the most 
obvious synonym would have reduced the whole to regularity. If classical 
taste revives, perhaps the twenty-first century will “versify” Rossetti as 
the eighteenth century did Chaucer and Donne. In this case it will fre- 
quently be merely a matter of removing words which have apparently 
been inserted as much for metrical as for logical need. We have in The 
King’s Tragedy: 


“And it may be here or it may be there, 
In the camp or the court,” she said. (1.79) 


A future Dryden can reform this “rude sweetness” of verse simply by 
striking out conjunctions and articles: 


“It may be here, it may be there, 
In camp or court,” she said. 


By slight changes also Kipling’s line of six substitutions will readily be 
reduced to two: 


By the favour of God ye may cut him off ere 
he win to the Tongue of Jagai. 


This becomes easily: 


By grace of God ye cut him off ere he win 
the Tongue of Jagai. 


The truth of the matter is, however, that the poets liked the sound of 
trisyllables in their verse, and so put them there whether or not the 
language demanded. 

A constant and universal object of trisyllabic substitution is thus 
metrical variety for its own sake. Now and again the recurring trisyllabic 
feet may have a particular emotional aim, but always their effect is to 
relieve the reader from the monotony of endlessly regular verse, which by 
1800 had grown wearisome to the English ear. As we have seen, this 
object may be attained to some extent without varying the number of 
syllables; use of the trisyllabic foot is only a stronger measure for the 
same end. The practice has probably not increased the number of emotions 
poetically communicated, but it has increased the variety of metrical move- 
ment by which this poetry might be transmitted. 
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CONCLUSION 


The general conclusions as to trisyllabic substitution may be stated 
briefly. Reviving in modern times with the ballad imitations of the Roman- 
tic Movement, the practice passed through a period of development and 
popularization. By the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
the technique had been established, and the practice had gained a place 
in verse largely unrecognized by metrists, but constantly present from that 
time to the present. Technically trisyllabic substitution tends to form 
three groups of poems which are determined by the proportion of trisyllabic 
feet, and differ considerably in metrical effect. It has been used in a wide 
diversity of types of poetry. Since it has no specific emotional object, its 
rea) utility is rather the power to absorb the natural trisyllabic units of 
the language, and (of even greater importance) to afford metrical variety 
for its own sake. Trisyllabic substitution cannot merely be dismissed as 
an “irregularity” or license of verse. With the possible exception of its 
_usage in Group II, it cannot be called simply a “light-horseman” meter. 
It is on the contrary a practice used widely by the best poets. In modern 
English poetry trisyllabic substitution is the most firmly established of 
those variations of the metrical foot which give to our present verse its 
innumerable diversities. 


CHAPTER VI 


METRICAL PAUSE 


The metrical pause is a period of silence in verse produced by the 
omission of one or more syllables from the regular metrical scheme. In 
itself a simple device the pause occupies an important position in prosody, 
and unless its existence is recognized, much verse cannot be analyzed upon 
any consistent metrical scheme. This is particularly true of the lines of 
more complex structure employing monosyllabic and dipodic feet. The 
present chapter will confine its attention to the pause as it occurs in regular 
verse or in conjunction with trisyllabic substitution; when its use has 
been established in the simpler forms of verse, a pause may be used with- 
out comment in later chapters when necessary to explain the structure 
of the line. 

Between the conditions created by the metrical pause and by one type 
of monosyllabic foot the distinction is not always easy. The question is, 
however, trivial since there is nothing sacred in the present division of 
categories. If the two practices shade into each other, there is no reason 
why much thought should be spent in determining just where the ter- 
minology should change. (For discussion see p. ¢? and p. £7) 

Metrical pause must be distinguished from the caesura although the 
two generally coincide. In the case of the caesura there is no change in 
the number of syllables in the line; the meter makes no special compensa- 
tion for the pause. In a couplet we may thus have a first line which omits 
a syllable for a metrical pause, and a second line with the normal number 
of syllables and a caesural pause: 


And he hath passed in safety unto his woeful home, 
And there ta’en horse to tell the camp what deeds are done in Rome. 
—MACAULAY—Virginia. 


The method used here in discussion of metrical pause depends upon the 
mingling of such lines in the same poem. Cases of this mingling must be 
considered a variety of ballad meter since there is no process by which 


a line may be metrically expanded by addition of stressed syllables. It is 
possible, however, that a poem can be written entirely in lines of the type: } 


vf— vi/— uv [— v fA v/[— v[— v[— 


vl[_— f—-/— 4, 
1B.g. Fitz-Greene Halleck On the Death of Joseph Rodman Drake: 


Tears fell, when thou wert dying, 
From eyes unused to weep, 

And long where thou art lying, 
Will tears the cold turf steep. 
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In this case any one may have the feeling that a syllable has been omitted, 
but in such verse this is only a subjective opinion. The examples here 
will be drawn only from poems which at times use the full line. 

Another type of line might also be felt as offering an example of 
metrical pause. We may take the words which gave Ruskin such trouble 
in his childhood: 


The ashes of the urn. 


As the story goes in Praeterita, (Chap. II), Ruskin with a child’s love of 
regular rhythm insisted upon his right to stress the preposition, and his 
mother spent three weeks in training him otherwise. If Mrs. Ruskin had 
any sense of rhythm, she probably read the line with a slight pause after 
“ashes” so that “of the’ became practically a trisyllabic substitution: 


uj— ¥fA vvl— 


This case might be said to represent a metrical pause with omission of 
the stressed syllable in the second foot. This is probably a proper inter- 
pretation of the way in which the majority of cultured people would read 
the line. On the other hand, recognition of such a distinction is over-subtle 
and even misleading. It is over-subtle in creating a distinction which most 
poets have not consciously realized, and misleading because it produces the 
assumption that Pope and all the Augustan poets really used trisyllabic 
feet. In a historical study there is thus good reason for not making use 
of this distinction. 

Any detailed study of metrical pause involves a consideration of the 
relation of verse to music. The analogy of music is not an important 
factor in the development of trisyllabic substitution. Ballad meter has, 
however, always been a favorite song measure, and musical influence is 
constantly a force in the development of the less simple variations of the 
foot. The metrist must, whenever possible, study the tune as well as the 
text of a poem. Such study is frequently suggestive and productive of the 
best corroborative evidence as to the proper metrical scheme. There should 
be clear recognition, however, that this evidence can be only corroborative. 
Verse and music are similar in their time systems, but not identical. The 
principal difference is that music has the right almost without limit to 
impose its time standard upon language; in many songs there is scarcely 
a pretence of maintaining the values of speech, and syllables may be 
abbreviated or prolonged practically at will. Verse on the other hand 
possesses this power only to a very limited degree. Some readers pay 
more attention to the metrical structure of verse, and less to logical 
emphasis than do others. Except in nonsense verse, however, logical 
emphasis must always be considered, and even in nonsense verse there is 
no visible sign for the lengthening and shortening of syllables, so that 
the rhythm of ordinary speech must always be approximately maintained. 
It is thus never safe to use music for more than confirming evidence as to 
a metrical scheme. 

Any attempt to place too much reliance upon the musical transcription 
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of a poem soon leads to metrical absurdity.! It will soon meet such a case 
as that of the hymn: 


As of old apostles heard it. 


If the music is accepted here as final authority, we must be ready to believe 
that this apparently simple English verse really makes use of the compli- 
cated quantitative foot of the Ionict&s a minore: 


At times music seems even to go out of its way to distort the metrical 
scheme. Kipling’s poem The Gipsy Trail has for instance a line recurring 
several times with different words, but with the same general idea and 
identical metrical structure: 


The pied snake to the rifted rock... 
The white moth to the closing bine, etc. 


As the first half of a ballad line this must be intended obviously for read- 
ing with a monosyllabic and a trisyllabic foot: 


oJ[—[~ vel— ef- 
The music is, however, so arranged that the words must be sung: 
The white moth to the closing bine, etc. 


In spite of such inconsistencies it is nevertheless possible at times to draw 
valuable metrical evidence from the musical notation of a poem. This is 
true particularly for traditional tunes and for verse written after instead 
of before the tune. The method of this chapter and the following ones 
will be to depend primarily upon the verse itself. Additional evidence may 
be deduced from the music, but at no time will there be imposed upon a 
poem a metrical scheme not necessitated in some way by the phonetic 
structure of the verse itself. Tunes may be sung according to the notation, 
but poetry can be read only according to the prevailing rhythm established 
by the language of the text. 

Metrical pauses are naturally of two kinds: (1) pauses caused by 
omission of one unstressed syllable, and (2) pauses caused by omission of 
a stressed syllable with or without other syllables. The former of these 
demands discussion only for the sake of completeness; it is of no real 
importance in this study. When the omission of an unstressed syllable 
occurs anywhere except in the anacrusis, it is in fact a question whether 
this need ever for practical purposes be considered as causing a metrical 
pause. In this case of omission within the metrical foot (i.e. not at the 
anacrusis) there is not necessarily any feeling that a pause is required for 
compensation. The single stressed syllable usually gives the sensible impres- 
sion of filling the whole time of the foot so that this case is better consid- 
ered under the category of the monosyllabic foot. Exception may be taken 


1This must not be interpreted as an attack upon song and music in 
general. Music merely has the advantage of verse in that it can impose 
its own time values upon language, while verse cannot. The advantage 
lies with music. This advantage is, however, sometimes abused—for exam- 
ple, when the values of speech are so distorted that the words of a song 
cannot be understood. 
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to this statement in cases when the stressed syllable is followed by a mark 
of punctuation, but even this usage fades so imperceptibly into the true 
monosyllabic foot that for demonstrative purposes both can best be consid- 
ered together. 

Since the ballad line has regularly an anacrusis, omission of an un- 
stressed syllable may be said to occur also when the verse is regularly or 
occasionally used without anacrusis. This case does not result in confusion 
with the monosyllabic foot. On the other hand (as already pointed out in 
Chapter IV), omission of the anacrusis does not really affect the metrical 
structure of the verse. The effect of such omission is merely to cause trun- 
cated or so-called “trochaic” meter. Ballad lines may occur regularly with- 
out anacrusis: : 

She can be as wise as we, 
And wiser when she wishes; 
She can knit with cunning wit, 


And dress the homely dishes. 
GEORGE MEREDITH—Marian. 


Such lines may also occur as an occasional variation, as in The Ancient 


Mariner: 
Water, water, everywhere, 
And all the boards did shrink. 


In neither case, however, is there any real change in the internal structure 
of the line; the distinction is confined to the beginning and the ending. Such 
variation is in itself sufficient to produce a considerable metrical effect, but 
it does not offer enough interest in the field of this study to call for detailed 
consideration. 

HISTORY 


The true metrical pause is that produced by the omission of a stressed 
syllable from the established metrical scheme of the line. In this case the 
stress may be said to fall upon the pause as the beat may fall upon a rest 
in music. The pause thus becomes an integral part of the time interval of 
the foot, an explanation frequently necessary as the result of certain com- 
binations of syllables in lines and of lines in couplets. Although now firmly 
established in ballad meter, the metrical pause seems to have been a late 
and a literary invention, hardly begun until after 1820. Unlike most other 
variations of technique, it does not seem -to be natural to English popular 
verse, and from some circumstances would seem really to be repugnant to 
it. Only in a few cases do the ballads display any metrical practice which 
can be interpreted as true omission of a stressed syllable. Among ballads, 
which to a certain extent give this effect, may be mentioned the famous 
Edward in either of its versions: 


What bluid’s that on thy coat lap, 
Son Davie, son Davie? 
What bluid’s that on thy coat lap? 
And the truth come tell to me. 
—Motherwell’s version. 


1This may appear a cavalier dismissal. of the time-honored iambic and 
trochaic distinction in English verse. It is not based, however, merely upon 
my own observation. The principle has been accepted by many modern 
metrists (e.g. Verrier: Vol. I, 230-247 and elsewhere; Jacob, p. 216). 
“Trochaic verse” calls for investigation by some method employing syntac- 
tical groupings, but this would lead the present study too far afield. 
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Why dois your brand sae drap wi bluid, 
Edward, Edward, ; ; 
Why dois your brand sae drap wi bluid, 


And why sae sad gang yee 0? : 
—Percy’s version. 


Other ballads which approach the same usage are Lizie Lindsay, and Cap- 
tain Wedderburn’s Courtship: 


The Lord of Rosslyn’s daughter gaed through the wud her lane, 
And there she met Captain Wedderburn, a servant to the king. 


In most cases, however, metrical pause in the ballads really passes into a 
type of monosyllabic foot. Thus it is possible to read the first Edward ver- 
sion with a metrical pause between the two half-lines: 


uF ul— oF YMA 


On the other hand, it is much more natural to give equal stress to coat and 
lap, so that the first half-line reads with a monosyllabic foot: 


bf--el— ol-I- 

When the ballad tunes are preserved they usually strengthen the evidence 
upon this point. The tune of Captain Wedderburn’s Courtship shows that 
in singing (and originally ballads scarcely existed except in singing) the 
unusual line was accommodated not by a pause, but by a double accent 
upon such words as daughter, . Omission of a stressed syllable 
is thus at best but a rare occurrence in ballads, and when it does occur 
is usually accommodated in some other way for singing. There is there- 
fore good reason for considering the metrical pause a practice out of har- 
mony with the spirit of this sort of verse. 

The rhymes of Mother Goose corroborate the evidence of the ballads 
that metrical pause is not a practice congenial to popular English poetry. 
In nursery rhymes the omission of a syllable regularly approaches the 
effect of a monosyllabic foot rather than of a metrical pause: 


Sing a song of sixpence, pocket full of rye, 

Four and twenty blackbirds, baked in a pie. 

When the pie was opened, the birds began to sing; 
And wasn’t that a dainty dish to set before the king? 


In this quotation only the third line gives the real effect of an omitted 
syllable. Even here the analogy of the first two lines works with such 
force that opened tends to take a stress upon its final syllable after the 
manner of a compound word. Similar structure of verse predominates and 
determines the reading in such lines as: 


P There was a man in our town, and he was wondrous wise 
an 


Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief, 
Taffy came to my house and stole a leg of beef. 


1 Robert of Gloucester’s chronicle and some other medieval verse may 
represent a use of the metrical pause. The same may be said of the Poul- 
ter’s Measure. But in any case the tradition of this sort of verse died out, 
and I do not believe that it has exerted any influence upon modern poetry. 
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The same verse practice seems also to predominate in most English 
song poetry; something in the nature of song seems to abhor this falling 
of a musical beat upon a rest in the middle of the line. Song verse usually 
gives evidence of this, and it is particularly plain in the poetry of the 
eighteenth century Scottish poets who usually wrote with a distinct tune 
in mind. Thus we have Ramsay beginning one song: 


My Peggy is a young thing, 


and another: 


Mair speer na, an’ fear na, 
But set thy mind to rest, 

Aspire ay still high’r ay, 
An’ always hope the best. 


Evidence from a tune is not necessary to show that such lines demand the 
full number of stresses. 

To be on certain ground in study of metrical pause it is necessary to 
turn to poetry not meant for singing. In this sort of verse the practice 
is very late in developing. A line or two of Blake may be offered as isolated 
examples. 


This city & this country has brought forth many mayors 
To sit in state, & give forth laws out of their old oak chairs. 
—From The Island in the Moon. 


Southey’s Queen Orraca (1803) also uses metrical pause to a limited 
extent: 
What news, O King Affonso! 
What news of the Friars five? 


Have they preach’d to the Miramamolin, 
And are they still alive? 


In general, however, the practice does not appear in the work of the poets 
who developed trisyllabic substitution; these writers looking to the ballads 
for models would have had no reason to suppose that this omission of a 
stressed syllable would prove a useful device in English verse. Lockhart’s 
translations are apparently the first extended use of the practice. Metrical 
pause seems thus to have originated not from the tradition of native verse, 
but rather as an attempt to reproduce the exotic metrical effect of Spanish 
ballad poetry. 

Lockhart’s Ancient Spanish Ballads appeared in 1822. The verse used 
for the translation is the long ballad line with frequent omission of the 
last stressed syllable of the first half-line: 


From underneath his garment the King unlocked his chain, 

A golden chain with many a link, and the royal ring of Spain; 

He gave them to the wondering man, and with heavy steps and slow 
He up the wild his way began, to the hermitage to go. 


The sun had just descended into the western sea, 
And the holy man was sitting in the breeze beneath his tree; 
“IT come, I come, good father, ta beg a boon from thee: 
This night within thy hermitage give shelter unto me.” 
—The Penitence of Don Roderick. 
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In his preface Lockhart notes the analogy between the full and broken 
ballad line, and the similarly treated Spanish meter of his original. Ap- 
parently in attempting to make this analogy more complete the translator 
introduced the frequent feminine endings to correspond to those of the 
Spanish octosyllabic verse. Lockhart may have gained a suggestion from 
Rodd’s translation (1821) which using a four foot line also maintained 
the feminine ending. Another possible source of influence may have been 
Southey’s ballad of Queen Orraca, also upon a Spanish subject. Southey, 
however, uses the variation infrequently and awkwardly, so that the real 
material achievement is Lockhart’s. The absence of metrical pause in early 
English poetry must be contrasted with its sudden appearance under 
Spanish influence in the work of two poets. To this must be added the 
fact that of all forms of English ballad meter that used by Lockhart most 
closely approximates the verse of the original. With so much converging 
evidence the conclusion can scarcely be otherwise than that this variation 
began largely as an attempt to render in translation the metrical effect of 
Spanish ballad poetry.} 

If the establishment of metrical pause in ballad meter was due to 
Lockhart, its popularization was the work of Macaulay. In the years 
immediately succeeding 1822 the practice began to appear in poetry more 
frequently. It was sometimes a device of the song verse of Haynes Bayly 
and Barry Cornwall, while the facile Mrs. Hemans adopted it for use in 
other kinds of poetry. Macaulay himself made occasional use of the metrical 
pause as early as his writing of Ivry (1827). The practice did not, however, 
come really before the eyes of the public until the publication of The Lays 
of Ancient Rome (1842). Connection between Macaulay and his prede- 
cessor is attested in the preface to the Lays by a reference to the Spanish 
poetry “so happily translated by Mr. Lockhart.” The extraordinary popu- 
larity and sale of the Lays established their verse at once as a form of 
English poetry. 

Macaulay’s Lays were followed by Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers, while the work of W. C. Bennett tended to make the same verse 
form a regular part of the ballad type of poetry. In the same period, or 
even earlier, the practice had spread to America in many poems of Bryant 
and Whittier. After the middle of the century metrical pause may be con- 
sidered a regular part of the technique in ballad meter. It appears strik- 
ingly in the work of Kingsley, Mrs. Alexander, George Meredith and 
Stevenson. With William Morris in Sigurd it reaches probably the most 
varied technical development, while Masefield’s Enslaved (1920) shows the 
practice still flourishing in contemporary verse. Many of the examples 


1 The ordinary form of the Spanish ballad is represented by La Peni- 
tencia de Don Roderigo: 


Despues que el rey Don Rodrigo—a Espana perdido habia, 
ibase desesperado—por donde mas le placia 


When the ending of the latter half line is masculine, the resemblance to 
Lockhart’s meter is even closer: 


El] Emperador entre ellos—comenzara de hablar, 
Escuchad mis caballeros—que tanen en la Ciudad. 
—Romance del Moro Calainos. 
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in the following chapters cannot in fact be properly read without the use 
of metrical pause, and its importance will become more evident as the 
more complicated lines are considered. 


TECHNIQUE 


The technique of the metrical pause offers little difficulty. It is con- 
cerned with the position of the pause in the line or couplet, the number 
of syllables omitted, and to a less degree with the proportion of paused 
lines. The regular position of the pause in the line is that produced by 
omission of the fourth stressed syllable. There is, however, a very limited 
use at other positions, as in the line already quoted: 


Son Davie, son Davie. 


Whitman’s venture in formal verse offers a good example of this type of 
omission: 


O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we sought is won. 


Such omission must occur in conjunction with a logical pause, since other- 
wise the reading would be confused. Its usage is limited and comparatively 
unimportant. 

The regular type of metrical pause is that which occurs at the division 
between the two half-lines (i.e. by omission of the fourth stressed syllable). 
In poems in which metrical pause is used the lines may be classed in five 
main groups according to the nature of the pause.! 


Type I: 
And cried to him for vengeance 
On the man who laid him low. 


(uj] — v &)/— v (J J— wv } aA vf — em |[—“oe 


Type II: 
My blood is on the heather, 
My bones are on the hill. 


wi vu (v)|— v (v)|— v | ANY J—- voy /— oof — 


Type III: 
Nothing but danger about me, 
Danger behind and before. 


(v)J— = (If —uv(“{—vu]a A |- v cv) |[— vlv)|— 


Type IV: 
The blood beat in his ears, 
The blood ran hot to his head. 


1The examples are all from Stevenson’s Ticonderoga, Part I. Ana- 
crusis and trisyllabic substitution are not regarded except where they 
influence the nature of the pause. 
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= w)[— vyf— veEmfeafa v[— ele) vex 


ef The Cameron walked abroad, 


And the word was in his ears. 


Ww V(r f— LI ALA ve l—¥ &)|-e Ol 


Type V: 
Names of men and of clans, 
Names for the grass and the tree. 


(4[—vel— wwl—afa a] — ew eo l— 


Of these types of line the first might stand in regular ballad meter 
and does not necessarily represent a pause. If the line above, for instance, 
should be printed in the unbroken form, it might be classed as regular: 


And cried to him for vengeance on the man that laid him low. 


If any one prefers to classify this as a variation of caesura, the present 
writer will not quarrel with him. (The study of metrics is the observation 
and description of phenomena rather than their nomenclature and classifi- 
cation into water-tight compartments.) There is, however, very little 
difference between the structure of Type I and of Type II, which is the 
characteristic case of an omitted syllable. The distinct arrangement of 
phrasing also gives the impression that a missing stressed syllable must 
be compensated by a pause. The notation used above adopts this view. 

Type II represents the simplest form of metrical pause, and the most 
common. This form of omission is the one used most frequently by Lock- 
hart, Macaulay, and most of the earlier poets. The types III, IV and V 
represent longer pauses with the omission of one or more unstressed as 
well as the stressed syllable. Type V reaches what is apparently the 
maximum omission in simple verse—a stressed syllable both preceded and 
followed by an unstressed. In verse without musical accompaniment the 
omission of two consecutive stressed syllables would be so extreme that 
some other explanation would probably be more satisfactory.} 

The five types of paused line fall evidently into two divisions according 
to ending. Types I, II and III have a feminine ending at the pause, while 
Types IV and V resemble the regular line in having a stressed syllable 
at the end of the first half-line. All of the types with feminine ending 
are subject to the variation which we have noticed as characteristic of 
such lines in song verse, that is, the last two syllables may both be logically 
important so that a Type II line (for example) approaches the structure: 


We» 6) = el 1 —fol— veo oot 


And with their thousand watch-fires 
The midnight sky was red. 
—Battle of Lake Regillus. 


1 The situation in dipodic verse is different. Here the statement must 
be changed to “two consecutive syllables of primary stress.” (See p. 72%) 
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In such a line the first half-line can only with difficulty be said to omit a 
stressed syllable. In most poems such lines are in negligible proportion, 
but in a certain type of verse they become so frequent as to be a real factor 
in the verse structure. 

The proportions of regular lines and of the various types of paused 
lines vary so greatly with different poems that little can be gained from 
percentage computations. Usage shades all the way from verse in which 
the regular line predominates to that in which it is exceptional. A _ per- 
centage comparison of some poems by various writers may be offered 
although little metrical significance can be attached to it. 


Types of paused line by percentage: 


Reg. I II III IV V 
Penitence of Don Roderick'........ 62 5 28 4 0 0 
DVI aac ow Ree one Oe SOS oh eas 82 5 11 1 0 0 
FL OTQUUS: oe po E OS RELATOR 33 2 54 9 1 0 
Battle of Lake Regillus ........... 30 1 62 6 0 0 
ViPOviG Siow ciw new es eo 65505049 s 54 3 38 3 1 0 
Prophecy of CApys wcvccccccccvece 36 2 54 5 2 0 
Last Buccaneer ....ccccccesecccees 21 21 57 0 0 0 
Ticonderoga ...cccccccecccercccces 19 14 28 5 31 2 
Song of Diego Valdez .......seeee. 3 5 91 0 0 0 


These percentages are not generally of much value, since in most cases they 
do not represent any consistent metrical practice. The groupings estab- 
lished by proportion of trisyllabic feet determine a particular verse style 
maintained throughout the whole poem, but no such practice can be deter- 
mined in the use of metrical pause. Ticonderoga, for example, opens and 
closes with a very high percentage of Type IV lines, while almost all the 
regular lines are at the end of Part II and the beginning of Part III. There 
is not, however, even in this poem any hesitancy in combining different 
types of line in the same couplet. We may have, for instance, five different 
types in six consecutive lines (i.e., II, I, IV, III, I, and regular) : 


““My blood is on the heather, 
My bones are on the hill; 
There is joy in the home of ravens 
That the young shall eat their fill. 
My blood is poured in the dust, 
My soul is spilled in the air; 
And the man who has undone me 
Sleeps in my brother’s care.” 


“I’m wae for your death, my brother, 
But if all of my house were dead, 

I couldnae withdraw the plighted hand, 
Nor break the word once said.” 


A line of such extended pause as Type IV may even be coupled with a 
regular line: 
It fell in the dusk of the night 
When unco things betide, 
That he was aware of a captain man 
Drew near to the waterside. 


1 Penitence of Don Roderick, Lockhart; Last Buccaneer, Kingsley; 
Ticonderoga, Stevenson; Song of Diego Valdez, Kipling; the others are all 
Macaulay’s. 


_ em ee 
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The conclusion must be that the meter remains always fundamentally the 
same; syllables may be omitted, but it is always felt that their place is 
filled by the pause. 

There is, however, a distinct tendency in the grouping of various types 
of lines—the second line of each couplet is more likely to be regular than 
is the first. We may compare the proportions in this respect for the poems 
listed above: 


Percentage of regular lines— 


Total Final in couplet 
Don: Roderick sicko se ib ee ee 60% 62 78 
LUTY ac-bsoeeeees ee iMgecehasvase. SS 87 
FAoratud: oi vaca whiten teen ess tvose OO 65 
Lake: RCQUus ivienk cass cere eur as 30 60 
Virgie. svsedeieserucun sees okaws 54 17 
CODYS:. 35h usewe sense a cekwewerea e's 36 62 
Last Buccaneer ...cccccecesccccece 21 31 
TicOnNderoga ..ccccccccvccesceseces 19 24 
Diego Valdez ....seceecees whee aaws 3 8 


This tendency is in fact more marked than the percentages show. In The 
Last Buccaneer the refrain line (Type III) keeps the proportion of regular 
lines low in couplets. In Ticonderoga the concentration of regular lines 
has artificially the Si effect; as a matter of fact in only one couplet of 
this poem floes a ‘seguiew line stand in the second half of a couplet preceded 
by a line in the first half. 

It is in The Lays of Ancient Rome that this arrangement of paused 
and regular lines may be best observed. Macaulay’s own statement would 
lead us to believe that every first half-line omitted the final syllable.1 While 
this is not absolutely correct, it nevertheless holds almost regularly for the 
three of the Lays printed in the broken line. This arrangement of paused 
and regular lines seems to have rhetorical value. The period is kept in 
suspense through the paused line, and then descends to a conclusion in 
the regular second line of the couplet. This tendency is noticeable also in 
units larger than the couplet, when the poet is working up to a distinct 
climax. A good example of this is the offer of Horatius to defend the 
bridge; this speech begins with a regular line, runs through the unusual 
succession of nine paused lines and concludes with a line in which syllabic 
regularity is reinforced by internal rhyme. (Similar passages are the 
two concluding stanzas of Horatius, the speech of the consul nominating 
Aulus, and the reply of the Twin Brothers to Aulus.) 

While it is the method of the present chapter not to consider doubtful 
cases, there are certain poems which the evidence renders scarcely doubtful. 
These poems can best be discussed in the present connection. The metrical 
form in question is that used principally by William Morris in Sigurd and 
other poems. A few lines from the opening of Sigurd will give a specimen 
of the style: 


There was a dwelling of Kings ere the world was waxen old; 

Dukes were the door-wards there, and the roofs were thatched with gold; 
Earls were the wrights that wrought it, and silver nailed its doors; 

Earls’ wives were its weaving-women, queens’ daughters strewed its floors, 


_ 1 See Trevelyan’s Life, Chapter IX. Macaulay counts the Latin -ius, 
-ia, and -ium endings as only one syllable. 
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And the masters of its song-craft were the mightiest men that cast 
The sails of the storm of battle adown the bickering blast. 

There dwelt men merry-hearted, and in hope exceeding great 

Met the good days and the evil as they went the way of fate: 

There the gods were unforgotten, yea whiles they walked with men, 
Though e’en in that world’s beginning rose a murmur now and again. 


Various readers might give different decisions as to the metrical norm 
of these lines. A frequent opinion would probably be that they represent 
a six foot line with free variation of unstressed syllables. Many lines 
do in fact make good six foot lines (e.g. lines 1 and 6). On the other hand 
this hypothesis goes entirely to pieces in view of the considerable number 
of lines which cannot by any twist of the tongue be compressed into six 
feet: 


Though e’en in that world’s beginning rose a murmur now and again. 


In such lines it is necessary to run into one foot four syllables (two of 
them logically important), to say nothing of a caesural pause. No simple 
English foot can stand under such a load. 

There are two other possible hypotheses for the meter of Sigurd: 
(1) it represents two three-foot lines printed as one with free variation 
both within the feet and at endings and beginnings of lines; (2) it repre- 
sents a full ballad line varying freely within feet and regularly employing 
a metrical pause between the half-lines. According to the former hypothesis 
the meter should be printed: 


There was a dwelling of Kings 
Ere the world was waxen old; 
Dukes were the door-wards there, 
And the roofs were thatched with gold. 


This interpretation will accommodate in a loose way the various line types 
of Sigurd, but little support for it can be drawn from analogical forms 
or from the evidence of history. In addition to this the meter thus printed 
does not rhyme at the end of every line as would be expected. And finally 
we should not lose sight of the fact that the meter is not so printed by 
the poet himself; if Morris printed as he did, he evidently had a reason 
for considering the whole line as his unit. 

While it is not possible to prove finally that the verse of Sigurd is a 
form of ballad meter, evidence converging from different lines tends to 
make this interpretation certain beyond any reasonable doubt. The prin- 
cipal argument in the way of a certain proof is the rather serious one 
that there is no single line of this verse which is necessarily ballad meter 
and cannot be anything else. On the other hand every line of the poem 
conforms to one of the five types of ballad meter with metrical pause.! In 
the lines quoted we have for example a succession of types: IV, IV, II, II, 
I, If, I, I, II, I. One result of this conformation to types is to produce the 
unsymmetrical half-lines characteristic of paused ballad meter. An even 
stronger factor in the evidence is that there is a large proportion of Type 
I lines. As we have seen, these lines frequently represent merely a variation 


1The proportion of types varies with different sections of the poem. 
For the first hundred lines the percentages are: I, 34; II, 45; III, 1; IV, 19; 
V,1. For the battle in the hall of Atli: I, 34; II, 68; IV, 2. 
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of caesura in the regular ballad line involving no necessary omissions. 
This type of line occurs very frequently in Sigurd, e.g. 


Say in the hall of the Volsungs spake the Ear! of Siggeir the Goth. 
4 


The best evidence, however, as to the structure of the meter is afforded 
by the recurrence in Types I, II, and III of the form ending the first half- 
line on two important syllables. We have for instance: 


And the masters of its song-craft were the mightiest men that cast (1. BY? 

Siggeir the King of the Goth-folk went up from the bath of the swan (1. 78 

Now Serre eT ow rippling harp-gold, and he sang of the shaping of 
eart ~l ‘ 


If such lines occurred only rarely as in most poetry, little could be deduced 
from the fact, but in the meter of Sigurd this type of line rises to an unusual 
proportion. Thus in the Lays lines of this sort form only a negligible 
percentage, while in Sigurd they vary from 10% to 20% in different pas- 
sages. In view of so much evidence as to the base of the meter of Sigurd, 
there seems little difficulty in declaring it a form of the ballad line. This 
is certainly in accordance with the subjective feeling produced by reading 
the poem aloud; in numberless lines the necessity of the omitted syllable 
is obvious. The meter can best be described as a form of the unbroken 
ballad line freely trisyllabic and employing regularly some type of metrical 
pause. In many ways Sigurd represents the most complex technique yet 
attained in this practice of verse. 


USAGE 


The usage of metrical pause in ballad meter has been largely limited 
to narrative poetry or else to verse written for musical accompaniment. 
In the latter case, however, the arrangement of the music generally destroys 
the effect of the pause when the verse is actually sung. As in the case 
of trisyllabic substitution no definite emotional purpose can be determined 
for metrical pause. Its effect in general harmonizes with that of trisyllabic 
substitution in breaking down the conventional regularity of eighteenth 
century ballad meter. Coleridge and his fellows varied the number of 
syllables in the line, but they did not break the letter of the law which 
established the two half-lines as units. In couplet-rhymed ballad meter 
not meant for singing this invariable unity of each half-line is largely 
conventional. There is no reason why the caesura should fall always after 
the fourth stressed syllable. It cannot well move nearer the end of the 
line, but there is no reason why it should not move toward the middle. 
This is in fact about all that the Type I paused line accomplishes. As we 
have seen this type of line is at times not really a pause, but merely a 
change from a masculine to a feminine caesura. In comparison with this 
sort of verse the ballad meter even of Coleridge becomes somewhat conven- 
tional in its insistence that a word must always end upon the fourth 
stressed syllable. Coleridge’s first half-lines end in this same way, and 
even though the half-line may not be actually end-stopped, the discreet 
character of the two sections of the line remains the same. The first func- 
tion of metrical pause is to provide variety at the end of the first half-line. 
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Even in the experiments of Lockhart, a third of the half-lines end in an 
unstressed syllable, so that there is a variety of phrasing and of rhythmical 
effect which is impossible in the other type of verse. In accordance with 
the exigencies of English rhyme the full line must ordinarily have a mascu- 
line ending; the first half-line is however, not so bound by rhyme. With 
metrical pause there is thus a continual contrast in the ending rhythm of 
the two half-lines. 

The effect of metrical pause is not, however, to contrast the two sec- 
tions of the ballad line, by separating them by a silence, and so to render 
them independent units. At risk of a paradox, the statement must be 
ventured that a metrical pause between the half-lines really ties them 
together and makes the full line more distinctly a unit. This feeling is 
not, I believe, entirely subjective; to some extent the basis of the psycho- 
logical impression may be demonstrated. The ordinary line of ballad meter 
is too long for the speaker to pronounce without a pause of some sort. 
The result is the caesura falling regularly after the fourth stressed syllable. 
No time is allowed in the metrical scheme for the caesural pause; and 
accordingly it really breaks the metrical continuity of the line. The feeling 
for the time interval cannot be carried across so long an extra-metrical 
pause, and as a result the second half-line is really an independent unit 
beginning with an anacrusis. The effect of metrical (as opposed to caesural 
pause) is to allow for the silent interval in the metrical scheme of the line 
by omission of a syllable or syllables at the place of the pause. This pro- 
duces the psychological feeling that the metrical beat falls upon the pause, 
which thus is not outside the time interval but forms an integral part of 
the fourth foot. By means of the true metrical pause the time structure 
of the line is thus maintained throughout its whole length, and the half-lines 
do not tend to become independent units. 

The linking influence of the metrical pause is also evident in com- 
paring lines in couplets. In a regular ballad couplet the two first half-lines 
and the two second half-lines are metrically identical. The verse is thus 
not only symmetrical by lines but also by half-lines. When a stressed 
syllable is omitted, however, the verse becomes symmetrical only by full 
lines. The difference is plain in comparing a regular and paused couplet 
even by the same author: 


It fell about the proaring 
The general stood with his staff, 

He stood and he looked east and west 
With little mind to laugh. ... 


“Many a name have J heard,” he thought, 
“In all the tongues of men, 
Full many a name both here and there, 
Full many both now and then.” 
—STEVENSON—Ticonderoga. 


In comparison of two such couplets it is evident that the half-lines appear 
as units only in the former. There is a fundamental equality and balance 
in meter between the two half-lines: 


Many a name have I heard, he thought, 
Full many a name both here and there. 
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On the other hand there is no such relation in the pair: 


It fell about the gloaming, 
He stood and he looked east and west. 


In distinction from meter with a caesural pause the unity of verse with 
metrical pause must rest upon the symmetry of the full lines only. The 
effect of metrical pause is thus to knit more closely the full line as the 
smallest complete metrical unit, and at the same time to afford the greatest 
variety of pause and rhythm within this unit itself. 


CONCLUSION 


The metrical pause in its characteristic form is the variation of verse 
caused by omission from the regular verse scheme of one stressed syllable 
with or without other syllables. The usual place for this omission is at 
the end of the first half-line, so that the pause stands ordinarily at the 
place of the regular caesura. The two kinds of pause are not, however, 
of the same nature. The caesura is extra-metrical so that the two halves 
of the line are separated by it; the metrical time interval is broken and 
each half-line tends to become a complete verse unit by itself. On the 
other hand by omission of a syllable or syllables the metrical pause is made 
part of the integral time structure of the line so that the whole line stands 
as the unit. 

In its history the metrical pause is the most peculiar of all the verse 
variations. It does not exist characteristically in English song or in 
popular poetry. By a striking phenomenon of metrical history this now 
common practice seems to owe its origin to the effort to translate the ballad 
poetry of Spain. Thus apparently with no important roots in native tradi- 
tion the rapid spread of the practice into popularity is scarcely less remark- 
able than its original establishment. 

The technique of the metrical pause is not complicated. Paused lines 
and regular lines may be mingled in any proportion. The paused line may 
thus be a variation of verse, or else approach a distinct metrical type of its 
own. Differences in the number and position of syllables omitted between 
the two half-lines result in five different types of line which may in turn 
be mingled in varying ratios. The purposes in the use of metrical pause 
are primarily to bind the line more closely into a unit by making the pause 
a part of the time structure, and to produce variety of contrast between 
the endings of the two half-lines. Paused lines are, however, so completely 
of the same nature as regular lines that the two commonly stand in the 
same couplet. The first three types of paused line may also shade into the 
regular line by ending in two important syllables. The variation of metrical 
pause thus passes into the most common form of the monosyllabic foot. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE MONOSYLLABIC FOOT 


The monosyllabic foot is a metrical time interval composed of one 
(stressed) syllable not followed by a pause perceptible to the ear. Mase- 
field’s West Wind furnishes good examples of its use: 


It’s a warm wind, the west wind, ful of birds’ cries; 
I never hear the west wind but tears are in my eyes. 


vl —I— of —Ifi— —1— 
vl— vof— of —[—fej— ol— el— 


The characteristic effect of monosyllabic feet is chiefly due to the immediate 
juxtaposition of two strongly stressed syllables. The qualification “not 
followed by a pause” is therefore necessary to the definition; otherwise the 
term monosyllabic must be applied to most feet at the end of a line, and to 
many feet before a pause within the line. The classification of such feet 
as monosyllabic would be, however, an error of grouping since in these 
cases an appreciable pause separates the two stresses, and destroys any 
perceptible effect of their being upon successive syllables. The monosyllabic 
foot is strictly a variation in verse composed normally of other types of 
feet. Verse may employ trisyllabic feet either as a variation or as the 
regular movement; a poem written entirely in monosyllabic feet is, how- 
ever, an impbdssibility. Even if the language should permit the total 
exclusion of unaccented syllables, the ear would undoubtedly enforce an 
artificial variation of stress upon any long series of coordinate mono- 
syllables. 

An ambiguous case of the monosyllabic foot occurs in situations which 
the eighteenth century would have called substitution of a spondee or of 
a trochee. These cases occur respectively in such lines as: 


By the Nine Gods he swore, 
and 


The white porch of his home. 


A metrist of the eighteenth century or even later would probably have 
represented these lines: 


and 
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In the former case an opening “pyrrhic” is “compensated” by a following 
“spondee”; in the latter a “trochee” is substituted for an “iambus” in the 
second foot. 

This situation is the same as that of the “trochaic substitution” dis- 
cussed in Chapter III. For all practical purposes it represents the use 
of a monosyllabic foot combined with a double anacrusis or a trisyllabic 
substitution, but it conceals the fact conventionally by maintaining the 
regular number of syllables in the line. The reading of such verse need 
not be doubtful, but in the historical study of metrics there are disadvan- 
tages in considering such a line as a variation from regularity. It would 
not have been so conceived by the poet himself, and in most verse the 
situation does not occur frequently enough to seem a conscious device of 
metrics. As exceptions to the latter statement may be mentioned the 
practice of Macaulay and of the Pre-Raphaelite school. Lines like Rossetti’s 


To the deep wells of light 


have been the cause of confusion in metrics, and have given birth to such 
theories as “hovering accent.” The Lays of Ancient Rome also make a 
very conscious use of the device. Although the number of syllables in the 
line never_ Thecessitates a monosyllabic foot, the frequency of ambiguous 
cases gives a characteristic mannerism to Macaulay’s verse. From many 
such lines we may quote a few: 


That the great house of Tarquin ofan 
But the proud Ides, when the squadron rides... 
Now play the men for the good house... 


Ye good men of the Commons. 


It is not often, however, that a poet makes much use of this ambiguous 
practice, and for historical study it is better first to work out the technique 
of the monosyllabic foot without aid from a usage so likely to be misin- 
terpreted. 

The use of the monosyllabic foot may at times lead to confusion on 
the one hand with metrical pause, and on the other with verse of dipodic 
structure. The former case is of little consequence, but there is more 
difficulty and more significance in the confusion of dipodic verse of four . 
feet and ballad meter with a large proportion of monosyllabic feet. This 
question, however, cannot receive proper attention until the nature of 
dipodic verse has been discussed in detail. As far as metrical effect and 
technique are concerned, however, it makes little difference whether substi- 
tution of one syllable for the more ordinary two occurs in a simple foot 
or in one-half of a dipodic foot. Although the question is important in its 
indirect implications it need not be considered now. As a matter of fact 
many of the examples in this chapter show a greater or less tendency 
toward dipodic structure. I do not believe, however, that this need cause 
much confusion, and the whole subject can be drawn together in the discus- 
sion of dipodic verse. 
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HISTORY 


The use of monosyllabic feet in literary ballad meter begins at a 
comparatively recent date. Before the practice became a part of literary 
verse, it existed, however, both in popular poetry and in songs written 
directly for music. The occurrence of monosyllabic feet in the folk-ballads 
has already been mentioned in the discussion of metrical pause, but on 
the whole this practice, unlike trisyllabic substitution, is not a characteristic 
part of ballad verse. It occurs sometimes in the next to the last foot of 
the first half-line: 


The second shoote Sir Guy shott,! 
He shott within the garlande. 
—Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne. 


More characteristically a monosyllabic foot occurs in the refrain, where 
it is usually a mere nonsense line: 


A knicht had two sons o sma fame, 
Hey nien nanny 
Isaac-a-Bell and Hugh the Graeme. 
And the norlan flowers spring bonny. 
—Child-B, Sir Lionel. 


Use of the monosyllabic foot is a practice much more common in 
nursery rhyme than in ballads, and in fact gives to this sort of verse a 
characteristic effect: 

Pease porridge hot, 
Pease porridge cold, 
Pease porridge in the pot 

Nine days old. 


Tell tale tit, your tongue shall be slit, 
And all the dogs in our town shall have a little bit. 


Jack Sprat could eat no fat. 


Most English-speaking children have first become conscious of verse 
through such meters as these. In view of such a fact it is remarkable 
that the monosyllabic foot did not establish itself in literary verse. One 
reason is undoubtedly that the practice was too characteristic of the nursery 
rhyme, and so carried ordinarily too strong associations. 

Another source for the use of monosyllabic feet is to be found in verse 
written primarily for song. e facile nature of musical composition often 
allows a whole measure to be filled by one syllable. This may be done in 
direct defiance of the nature of the verse itself, so that the use in song 
of one syllable to fill a whole measure does not prove always that the verse 
in itself demands a monosyllabic foot. On the other hand a poet with 
a good ear may keep in mind the time of the tune to which the verse is 
to be sung; in such a case the monosyllabic feet frequently have existence 
in the verse as well as the song. A good example of this case is the refrain 
line, 

For auld lang syne. 


1 Even here there is a question of text and pronunciation—a good 
example of the difficulty of close work on ballad metrics. 
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The use of monosyllabic feet by song writers did not die out entirely even 
in the early eighteenth century. We have thus Gay’s song of the Beggar’s 
Opera beginning: 

Our Polly is a sad slut. 


The music here simply reflects the metrical structure. Lines of this type 
represent the most common use of the monosyllabic foot in the ballads, 
and are also in greatest favor among the song writers. 

In many cases, however, the use of monosyllabic feet in song verse 
advanced beyond this stereotyped practice. The Auld Lang Syne versions 
both by Ramsay and by Burns represent a different phase of technique. 
Such also is Mickle’s song: 


There’s nae luck about the house, 
There’s nae luck at a’ 

There’s little pleasure in the house 
When our gudeman’s awa. 


This chorus probably represents the material of an older song, but its 
retention by a literary poet shows the desire to have the verse conform to 


the tune.1 Usually the writer of songs made no attempt to let his vers 


And the bee bums, and the ox lows, Place under 
And saft winds rustle, Note 1 

And shepherd lads on sunny knowes : 
Blaw the blythe whistle. 


stand on its own merits. The monosyllabic foot was not well enough estab- 
lished even in the earlier nineteenth century to pass without the support 
of music. Thus in 1814 we find William Nicholson publishing a Song of 
which the first couplet ends with three monosyllabic feet: 


O will ye go to yon burn side, 
Amang the new-made hay, 

And sport upon the flow’ry swaird, 
My ain dear May? 


The poet, however, prevented criticism of his verse upon ordinary standards 
by prefixing the direction—Tune: “Will ye walk the woods with me?” 
Behind such a defense rests also the more elaborate technique of James 
Ballantyne, another Scottish poet whose song Castles in the Air dates from 
the middle of the century: 


The bonnie, bonnie bairn, sits pokin’ in the ase, 
Glowerin’, in the fire wi’ his wee round face; 
Laughin’ at the fuffin’ lowe—what sees he there? 
Ha! the young dreamer’s biggin’ castles in the air! 


In his index Nicholson notes that the music for this poem is an Ancient 
Air adapted by R. Adams. But whatever this air may have been, and 
however R. Adams may have adapted it, the poem is good verse in any 


1 The most remarkable use of the monosyllabic foot in Scottish poetry 
of the eighteenth century is James Beattie’s poetical epistle quoted (under 
Alexander Ross) in Chamber’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. I have 
not been able to discover whether it was written to a tune; but it has the 
marks of song verse, and Beattie would scarcely have been equal to it 
without some such aid: 
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case. Its monosyllabic feet are plain, without any aid from music. With 
technique thus so well established, only the breaking of a few conventions 
would have been necessary for the writing of such verse for poetry not 
meant for singing. 

Besides analogy with nursery rhymes and song verse, variation of 
pronunciation undoubtedly has been a factor in demonstrating the possi- 
bility of monosyllabic feet in ordinary verse. Differences in dialect or 
personal usage make many words in English monosyllabic to one individual 
and dissyllabic to another. Real in eighteenth century poetry is dissyllabic, 
while later usage has reduced it to one syllable. The pronunciation of the 
consonant r causes at times an extra syllable in various words. Thus we 
have corn and world used with dissyllabic value by Burns, and born simi- 
larly by the Irish poet Thomas O. Davis. This usage is undoubtedly due 
to the strongly trilled r of Scottish and Irish dialect which tends to create 
another syllable (i.e. worruld, borrun). For opposite reasons, but with 
similar results, the English pronunciation of r sometimes creates dissyllabic 
value in words such as fire and hired. This usage can be observed in the 
poetry of an occasional nineteenth century writer,! and is a common prac- 
tice of Masefield. The use of fire with dissyllabic value gives, however, 
the effect of a monosyllabic foot by comparison with the use of the word 
in most poetry. The metrical effect of such variations of pronunciation 
is obvious. We have, for instance, in Burns’s version of Coming through 
the Rye: 


Gin a body kiss a body, 
Need the world ken? 


If Burns had been read only in Ayrshire such a line would probably never 
have seemed peculiar. But Burns is now read by Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans pronouncing only a vestigial 7, or no r at all. The result is that such 
a word as world in the meter of Burns must strike the ear of most readers 
as a foot of one syllable. Accidental variation of pronunciation thus gives 
a model for monosyllabic feet in addition to that offered by the usage of 
popular poetry and of verse written for a tune. 

In spite of the different sources from which it might draw justification 
the use of monosyllabic feet developed very slowly in English literary 
poetry. The beginnings seem to have been made in the eighteen-twenties 
—that important metrical period of the younger romantic poets which 
saw also the final popularization of trisyllabic substitution and the develop- 
ment of metrical pause. These beginnings of the use of monosyllabic feet 
occurred in poems closely allied to song, but not justifying their practice 
by following any established tune. We have thus an occasional use such 
as in a lyric from Darley’s Sylvia: 

Gently !—Gently !—down !—down! 
From the starry courts on high, 


Gently step adown, down 
The ladder of the sky. 


Such also is Hood’s poem with its recurring title line: 
I love thee—I love thee! 


In this generation also an occasional usage of the same sort may be found 
in the work of Clare, Hogg, and Barry Cornwall. 


1E.g. Mrs. Norton’s They loved one another. 
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From these beginnings the development of monosyllabic substitution 
was slow and uncertain. In poetry of the Victorian period the practice 
exists, but is never more than sporadic. An occurrence need not cause any 
special surprise; but on the other hand there are never enough otcur- 
rences to establish a regular usage. Throughout the period in which the 
trisyllabic foot and the metrical pause were accepted, the technique of the 
monosyllabic foot remained uncertain and exceptional. Its occurrence was 
so infrequent that it was ordinarily used only in a refrain, or with punctua- 
tion or other mechanical aid for the reader. Like almost all innovations 
in verse it soon became a vehicle for the humorous writers; The Lay of 
the Levite from Bon Gaultier Ballads illustrates the humorous end of the 
device as well as its use in a refrain with punctuation to aid the reader: 


For not by dark and eagle eye 
The Hebrew shall you know, 

So well as by the plaintive cry 
Of ‘Clo!—Old Clo!’ 


For any real advance in the technique of the monosyllabic foot we must 
turn to verse written neither for humor nor for song. In the Victorian 
period such examples may be collected in considerable number, but com- 
pared with the whole mass of ballad meter the specimens become isolated 
and there is no possibility of tracing a continuous development through 
them. Among poets occasionally using this metrical practice may be men- 
tioned Tennyson, Davis Florence McCarthy, Robert Buchanan, Gerald 
Massey, Sidney Dobell, Christina Rossetti, William C. Bennett, Kingsley, 
and Stevenson. At times verse of this sort has the appearance of metrical 
experiment with the possibilities of the practice; such for example is 
Tennyson’s When: 

Sun comes, moon comes, 
Time slips away. 

Sun sets, moon sets, 
Love, fix a day. 

* * * * * * 

‘To-morrow, love, to-morrow 
And that’s an age away.! 


Blaze upon her window, sun, 
And honour all the day. 


The latter quatrain shows the ballad meter base, while the former is 
apparently an experiment in juxtaposition of important monosyllabic 
words. 

At times the Victorian writers utilized to a considerable degree the 
possibilities of the monosyllabic foot. Kingsley’s Outlaw illustrates one 
usage, while Massey’s poem The Glow Worm shows skillful handling of the 
device to bring out the proper emphasis upon monosyllabic words: 


The Apes found a Glow-worm, 
Smiling in the night, 

A little drop of radiance 
Tenderly alight. 


“Ho! ho!” shivered the Apes, 
Grinning all together, 

“We'll make a fire to warm us; 
’Tis jolly cold weather.” 
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With dry sticks and dead leaves, 
All the Apes came; 

Piled a heap and squatted round 
To blow it into flame! 


The establishment of the monosyllabic foot as anything like a common 
practice of verse is a work really of the twentieth century. With so little 
opportunity for perspective it is difficult to make a definite statement as to 
the relative place of particular writers in its development. There can be 
little doubt, however, that an important portion of the work was that of 
Kipling. His poems constantly use the raw material of soldier songs, 
chanteys, and popular rhythms of all sorts, just the type of verse which 
uses most freely the chanting reiterated rhythm of the monosyllabic foot. 
In addition to this (or really as a part of it) an important metrical con- 
tribution of Kipling was his early and characteristic use of dipodic verse, 
which almost always permits easy monosyllabic substitution. In any case 
the use of monosyllabic feet in a rather obvious way is fairly common in 
much of Kipling’s work, especially when the verse approaches a dipodic 
structure. Besides the extreme case of Boots less mechanical examples may 
be cited, such as, Cholera Camp, Route Marchin’, Jobson’s Amen, Shiv and 
the Grasshopper, Anchor Song, and The Last Chantey. 

Among poets of the generation following Kipling, Masefield has devel- 
oped most fully the uses of the monosyllabic foot. Like his predecessor, 
Masefield has drawn from the verse of chantey songs and other popular 
literature, but he has also worked out a more subtle technique and made 
the practice much more characteristic of his verse than it has even been of 
Kipling’s. In the history of the monosyllabic foot some mention should also 
be made of the American writers of “homely” poetry such as Eugene Field 
and James Whitcomb Riley. The monosyllabic refrain is a fairly common 
practice in this verse, as in Field’s Rare Roast Beef: 


When I soever set me down to rare roast beef. 


Of living American poets Vachel Lindsay uses the device most characteris- 
tically. The work of Masefield and others has done much to establish the 
monosyllabic foot as a regular practice of ballad meter. Even at the 
present day, however, it is scarcely ordinary usage in literary meter. The 
reading ear of the public is still in the process of training, and the work 
of contemporary poets has not been sufficient to popularize fully a verse 
practice of such inherent difficulty both for writer and for reader. Poets 
have in fact not yet developed completely the technique of the monosyllabic 
foot, or solved all of its difficulties. 


TECHNIQUE 


In technique the monosyllabic foot offers the greatest difficulty of any 
variation of verse so far considered. This inherent difficulty is undoubtedly 
a& principal cause in preventing its wider usage. The trouble is largely in 
the nature of the English language which does not enforce an invariable 
quantity upon any particular syllable. This linguistic quality is inherent 
in our verse, and by misinterpretation has frequently been carried to the 
apparent belief that all English syllables are always alike in quantity. 
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As a result even the best poets do not hesitate to place important syllables 
in the unstressed portion of the foot. Thus we have Coleridge’s line: 


The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew. 


In such a verse the metrical scheme tends to make the reader slight the 
logical importance of breeze and foam.’ This line could, however, be 
inserted in a poem using the monosyllabic foot, and would stand there with 
its logical and metrical values much more closely in harmony. It would 
in fact form one of the commonest types of monosyllabic line: 


v[—I—lTa e/-I-I- 


There is an obvious difficulty thus created for monosyllabic technique. 
Readers of English poetry have been trained nd&to give equal metrical 
value to a series of monosyllables which would carry an approximately 
equal value in natural speech. The ordinary reader will thus have difficulty 
with the line of Chesterton’s Lepanto: 


Dim drums throbbing, in the hills half heard. 
The result may be a faltering pentameter: 


|— v(— ¥v[{— v+|— v{— 


The metrical scheme of the poem, however, undoubtedly demands mono- 
syllabic feet: 


I—I|—I— ofa ve vol—[-(l— 
In the use of monosyllabic feet the poet is thus under the constant embar- 
rassment of knowing that his line may be misread, and as a result writers 
of verse have constantly felt the need for some means of showing distinctly 
where a monosyllabic foot is intended. 

One means of making the monosyllabic foot easier to the reader is to 
have it occur at regular places in the line. While any foot of the line may 
be monosyllabic, the occurrence of three favorite type lines in popular 
verse has made these types familiar to the ear so that they may the more 
easily be used in literary verse. (All three of these types have a dipodic 
tendency, but this need not concern us for the present.) The first line is 
the doubtful case of metrical pause: 


licoaiil (auc (Come | oc eee! “ames Va 


Taffy came to my house, and stole a leg of beef. 
As already pointed out in Chapter VI this type of line is a favorite of 


1 As shown elsewhere, I have too great a respect for Coleridge as a 
metrist to imply that this line is metrically poor; it is undoubtedly used 
consciously for effect. On the other hand, less careful poets certainly have 
produced much bad verse by attempting too often to force important 
syllables into the unstressed position. 
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verse written for song. Its literary use is less significant since it shades 
always into the metrical pause. 

Also of importance in the first development of monosyllabic technique 
is the line: 


(| e|—¢ [+ [—fel— II 


We’ll tak a cup o’ kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne. 


A line with this ending is of particular value for the refrain of a song. 
It is also an instrument of the humorous writer as in the verses already 
quoted from Aytoun and Field, and usually carries too great suggestion 
of such use to be common in other poetry. Lines of this general structure, 
however, are used by Masefield in Cargoes: 


Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white wine. 


A third type of line common in popular poetry exists in different forms 
due to variation of the metrical pause: 


Yel ]A, 2S [| 
. (Y){ —[|—[— ¥] pu) J — | — i= 
Bow, wow, waw, whose clog art thou! 


Another example of the type is the American army chant (quotable only 
in the opening): 


The old man sat in the grand-stand chair. 


Chesterton makes literary use of such lines in Lepanto: 


Where the grey seas glitter and the sharp tides shift 
And the sea-folk labour and the red sails lift. 


The same general type of line is used in a passage of Masefield’s Right 
Royal: 

A big dark bay with restless tread 

Fetlock deep in a wheat-straw bed. 


The last quotation is a good example of the condition upon which 
depends most metrical technique and monosyllabic technique in particular. 
That is, any single line may frequently be read in more than one way so 
that its metrical structure is in itself not fixed. The definite metrical 
scheme can be determined only by ascertaining the norm to which all the 
lines in the poem conform. Thus in the passage from Right Royal there 
is no line which could not be inserted in The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
The metrical schemes of the two poems are different, however, because in 
Masefield’s poem the type of line is most common which would be exceptional 


ee 
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in Scott’s verse. There are many lines also obviously arranged so as to 
throw equal stress upon a series of monosyllables: 


After them, honking, with Hey, Hey, Hey... 
Now, my own own own, may your dream come true. 


When the metrical scheme of the poem is thus determined in a sufficient 
proportion of lines, the remainder tends to conform to the same type 
although such a reading may not be necessitated by the phonetic structure. 
Thus we know from the general type of verse that Chesterton’s Lepanto 
must have seven feet to the line, and therefore that in a certain line the 
last three words must form three feet although more naturally they would 
form only two: 


Don John’s hunting, and his hounds have bayed. 


This establishment of the general metrical movement constantly makes 
clear the structure when the proportion of monosyllabic feet rises high. 

In poems with a small proportion of monosyllabic feet the easy reading 
of these feet must depend upon factors other than a knowledge of the 
general metrical movement. Throughout the nineteenth century when 
monosyllabic substitution was rare, poets frequently assured proper reading 
of their verse by means mechanical and even grotesque. The most obvious 
method of external aid to verse is of course to print it in connection with a 
musical tune. In verse not meant for music, punctuation can frequently 
serve the same end. This usage may be observed in the lines already 
quoted from Darley and Aytoun; it is also the device of Buchanan in 
December Snow: 


’Tis cold, cold, cold, wife, since Jeanie went away. 


A more grotesque aid to meter is David Veddar’s use of italics in My own 
Blue Bell: 


Let me but to my bosom clasp 
My own Blue Bell. 


James Whitcomb Riley pushes the typography of Little Orphant Annie 
one step farther by printing his monosyllabic feet so as to give a visual 
as well as an audible effect of hopping downstairs on one foot: 


An’ the Gobble-uns ’ll git you 
f you 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 


Even a contemporary poet has felt the need (in a poem not in ballad meter) 
of aiding the reader by the use of accent marks: 


? ? the y ? 
As thou, Love, were im deep thought. 
—LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE—Hymn to Love. 


After establishing the meter thus in the first two stanzas the writer feels 
it safe to omit typographical help in the rest of the poem. All such 
mechanical aids in verse are an evidence of difficulty in making certain the 
reading of monosyllabic feet. 
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The technique of a metrical variation could not depend for long upon 
such external auxiliaries, and as the monosyllabic foot becomes a regular 
practice we find it resting only upon phonetic structure. The process 
consists fundamentally of a more careful selection and arrangement of 
syllables according to their logical and grammatical importance, as well 
as their quantity in so far as this has existence separate from the other 
two factors. 

We have seen already that the language tends to have a certain 
proportion of trisyllabic units; these are utilized in the process of trisyllabic 
substitution. As well as such groups of three, the language has also many 
word combinations which practically demand that important stress fall 
on successive syllables. Examples are (1) a monosyllabic adjective or 
possessive case before a noun accented on the first syllable (eg. a warm 
wind, bird’s cries); (2) the component parts of many compound words 
(e.g. birthplace, roof-tree, war-lord); (3) a monosyllabic noun (or noun 
accented on the last syllable) before an important verbal form accented 
on the first syllable (e.g. gongs groaning, the sun sinks). Such gram- 
matical combinations are frequent so that the situation cannot be avoided 
in spoken and written English. Examination of the technique of the 
monosyllabic foot shows that it depends largely upon these combinations of 
words. Such a poem as Masefield’s West Wind shows this usage excellently: 


It’s song to a man’s soul, brother, fire to a man’s brain, 

To hear the wild bees and see the merry spring again. 
The formation of monosyllabic feet by this method is often aided by 
conscious arrangement of consonants such as the conjunction of two 
sibilants (man’s soul). 

The technique of the monosyllabic foot seems to be making more and 
more use of the necessary monosyllabic units of the language. The 
principle thus established is that syllables of logical and grammatical 
importance shall stand only in the position of metrical stress. In addition 
to this the verse may be arranged with more or less regularity into one 
of the type lines of popular poetry. Chesterton’s Lepanto and many poems 
of Vachel Lindsay are good examples of this latter style, while the work 
of Masefield shows the even more careful workmanship by which mono- 
syllabic feet are made to depend entirely upon phonetic values. This 
special phase of technique is, however, so closely concerned with the objects 
for the use of monosyllabic feet that the subject can better be taken up 
again at the proper place in the following section. 

Now that the technique of the monosyllabic foot has been considered, it 
will be of advantage to return for a moment to the “ambiguous case” 
already mentioned (see p. GO). One of the best illustrations of this practice 
is the verse of Rossetti’s Blessed Damozel: 

The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven. 
Since the poem is in ballad meter and since the quotation contains the 
proper number of syllables, it might be “scanned” conventionally— 


The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven. 


It must be obvious, however, that such “scansion” is of no value either 
as aid in the proper reading of the verse or as demonstration of the 
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structure. From it we might rather be lead to believe that the second line 
represents an apostrophe: 


From thee, gold bar of Heaven! 


Such conventional metrics caused the whole science to fall into disrepute in 
the later nineteenth century. Versification had in fact so far outstripped 
metrics fhat the latter was strikingly unable to give a reasonable and 
consistent explanation for the every-day devices of verse. The poets them- 
selves often wrote with more metrical freedom than their theory permitted 
them. Thus Rossetti in The Blessed Damozel makes constant use of what 
are virtually monosyllabic feet, but in no case does he reduce the number 
of syllables in the line so that it cannot be conventionally scanned as 
‘“jambic.” Historically the explanation of this anomaly is easy. Rossetti 
used the monosyllabic foot because he desired that rhythmical effect, but 
as a poet of literary background he knew that a ballad line should have at 
least fourteen syllables. Accordingly wherever he used a monosyllabic foot 
he also used a trisyllabic substitution. But if 


To the deep wells of light 
is good English meter, surely the same is true of 


The deep wells of light. 


In this line, however, the number of syllables is only five and so a mono- 
syllabic foot is required. Rossetti, however, did not take this step; it was 
left for a later generation of poets. Now that the step has been taken 
there is no reason why we should not allow to the verse of Rossetti the 
practice required by the verse of Masefield. The only way to point out the 
structure of such a poem as The Blessed Damozel is by use of trisyllabic 
and monosyllabic feet. 
The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven; 
Her eyes were rere than the depth | 
Of waters stilled at even; 
She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


v{[_— vo[— vv J— f- 
vv[—|—ef—e 

¥[— o] —e) — oI — 

vuj{— of —vuof—ue 
vv l[—f— ~ [— wu {|—. 
ve f{— le aes vf[— o L 


1To be even more accurate we should perhaps allow for a metrical 
pause in the fifth (and possibly the third) half-line 


veo[—|— v([~ vul— 


Personally I question whether slight gain in accuracy ordinarily compen- 
sates for the increased complexity of notation. 
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Only by analysis of this kind can proper reading of the verse be even 
approximately represented. In the second line, for example, an “iambic” 
scansion would necessitate the subordination of the important word “gold” 
and a stress upon the article “the’! Obviously such an interpretation of 
verse is ridiculous and totally without value. The monosyllabic foot is 
thus useful for the analysis of much verse in addition to that for which 
it is absolutely required. 


USAGE 


The poetic effect sought by the use of monosyllabic feet seems more 
often to be definite than in the case of most other metrical variations. 
This may only be due, however, to the fact that the practice has not yet 
fully established itself. A metrist of 1822 reviewing the usage of trisyllabic 
substitution would probaly have declared it suited only for ballad imitation. 
To a metrist of 1922 similarly it must seem that in most cases the use 
of the monosyllabic foot carries with it the suggestion of popular—not to 
say vulgar—verse. In general at least this is true of meter which employs 
the monosyllabic foot in one of the type lines of popular usage. The poet 
may use such an instrument for a soldier’s song, a chantey, a description 
of the crowd gathering at a race course, or an imitation of a Salvation 
Army meeting or negro revival. Even in this sort of verse, however, the 
usage is not universal, and Chesterton’s Lepanto offers an example of such 
meter used for a subject of dignity. On the other hand, the occasional 
use of monosyllabic feet not in any type line occurs in poems of widely 
varying nature. Even at the present time no attempt at a general con- 
clusion can be offered for this sort of verse. 

The primary reason for the use of monosyllabic feet is of course the 
same as for any other metrical device—variety of rhythm for its own 
sake. Of the variations already considered the monosyllabic foot is, how- 
ever, distinctly the strongest in effect, and does most violence to the usual 
structure of the verse. As a result it is more frequently used for onomato- 
poetic effect. This effect can usually be reduced to the emphasis which the 
stresses place upon a series of monosyllables. For such onamatopeia we 
may quote the refrain in Kipling’s Cholera Camp: 


We’ve ten more today! 
and also from Noyes’s Flos Mercatorum: 


Bravely swelled his heart to see the moat of London glittering 
Round her mighty wall—they told him—two miles long! 


Chesterton’s Lepanto also uses the monosyllabic foot for anomatopeia in 


such lines as, 
t 


Dim drums throbbing, in the hills half heard . . . 
Strong gongs groaning as the guns boom far. 


But as with all attempts to assign definite emotional effect to metrical 
variations, this attempt fails when applied with consistency. It is easy to 
pick out individual lines where the monosyllabic foot has a definite purpose, 
but it is impossible to go through a poem and assign some purpose to every 
example of such feet. Only occasionally are we under necessity of imitating 
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the sounding of war-gongs, or the awed voice reporting ten deaths. As 
with trisyllabic substitution the real purpose of monosyllabic feet must 
be sought in the closer relation of verse and ordinary speech. 

As already suggested, the object of monosyllabic feet is to render with 
full value the monosyllabic units of the language, which are usually slighted 
in dissyllabic or trisyllabic verse. If we return for a moment to The 
Universal Prayer, it is easy to see that the practice of even the foremost 
Augustan poet made no great effort to have the meter of the poem conform 
to the logical emphasis of normal speech. He was in fact much more likely 
to do just the opposite, and by periodic style contort the form of natural 
speech to conform to the desired effect of meter and rhyme. Certainly 
his verse frequently calls for stress upon logically unimportant syllables, 
and vice versa places important words in a metrically unstressed position. 
Thus we have: 


What Conscience dictates to be done, 


and on the other hand: 


Thou Great First Cause, least understood. 


In the former line the unimportant word to stands in the position of 
metrical stress, while in the latter the important words First and least are 
in the unstressed position. 

As we have seen, the technique of trisyllabic substitution tended to 
sift out the phrases which formed trisyllabic units, and use them as 
equivalents for the usual foot of two syllables. There resulted lines like, 


And the owlet whoops to the wolf below. 


By trisyllabic feet it was thus possible sometimes to remove the condition 
existing in the first type of line quoted from Pope. On the other hand the 
metrics of Coleridge and his successors made no provision for the situation 
arising in the second line, so that poetry still kept lines of the type, 


Sure my kind saint took pity on me. 


To a great extent the same condition has persisted until the present time. 
One of the results of the monosyllabic foot is, however, to do away with 
situations of this kind. When two or more marked stresses fall naturally 
together, verse making use of monosyllabic feet allows the full stress to 
fall upon such syllables. The lines quoted from Massey are an excellent 
illustration of this principle, while much of Masefield’s work is equally 
careful in arrangement of syllables: 


Tramping at night in the cold and wet, I passed a lighted inn, 

And an old tune, a sweet tune, was being played within, 

It was full of the laugh of the leaves, and the song the wind sings; 

It brought the tears and the choked throat, and a catch to the Beer Eines: 
—Personal. 


There is little danger of misreading such verse. The four lines mingle 
feet of one, two, and three syllables and use also one metrical pause; yet 
if the passage were printed as prose and read by a person not expecting 
verse, all the metrical variations could scarcely help falling into the 
proper relation. The reason is that in no case is metrical stress demanded 
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upon a syllable not ordinarily accented in speech, while on the other hand 
monosyllabic feet allow the full stress upon each important word. 

The meter of the quoted lines represent a refinement of technique which 
few poets even of the present day have been able to reach, and which none 
has attempted to maintain for a long poem. The implications of such verse 
are distinctly realistic. Poetic composition no longer forces language into 
artificial form by distorting the stress and time values of idiomatic speech. 
The conventions of speech and of meter have been made coincident. Such 
verse stands as the natural end-point and the logical conclusion of a 
process begun by Southey and Coleridge and developed steadily since their 
time. 

CONCLUSION 


The monosyllabic foot is a practice, the origins of which are to be 
found in nursery rhymes and in verse written for music. Although common 
in popular poetry of certain kinds, it hardly appears in modern literary 
verse before 1820, and is of little importance until the opening of the 
twentieth century. The spread of the practice has been slow, owing largely 
to the inherent difficulties of its technique. The occurrence in succession 
of two strongly stressed syllables is a marked break with the tradition of 
versification. Time has been necessary to train writers in workmanship, 
and to adjust the ear of the reader to the new metrical situation. This 
difficulty on the part of the reader resulted at first in the adoption of 
different mechanical devices for pointing out the occurrence of the mono- 
syllabic foot. There has also been much direct imitation of the line types 
of popular poetry. Technique has, however, come to rest principally upon 
the phonetic structure of the language. Important monosyllabic words are 
used for monosyllabic feet in the same way that trisyllabic words and 
groups of proclitics and enclitics are used for trisyllabic substitutions. The 
result produced is twofold. A new variation of meter is gained and a 
closer correspondence effected between the rhythm of verse and of natural 
speech. 


CHAPTER VIiil 


DIPODIC VERSE 


Dipodic verse is meter in which the time interval is measured by a 
compound unit of two ordinary feet alternately carrying a stronger and a 
weaker stress. A regular dipodic foot may be represented by the notation: 


rrr 


The principal stress falls upon the first syllable and the secondary stress 


upon the third. The question of a descending ( Le rv) a Vv ) 
| y | 


\ 


or an ascending ( & hae Vv ie ) dipod is similar to that already 


considered as to the simple foot. It will accordingly here be treated in 
a similar manner by considering for the purposes of notation all dipodic 
feet as descending. Kipling’s Philadelphia offers a good example of a 
dipodic ballad couplet in a fairly regular form: 


Now few will understand if you mention Talleyrand, 
Or remember what his cunning and his skill did; 

And the cabmen at the wharf do not know Count Zinnendorf, 
Nor the Church in Philadelphia he builded. 


vf[—v—vl—,—vl—v —+f(— 
pat Paee 


wf 


sv) me mele —e]—> 


A more scientific description of dipodic verse might be that the second 
half-foot occupies a shorter time interval than the first. This difference of 
time is not, however, as perceptible to the ear as is the difference in stress. 


1In the dipodic anacrusis or following the pause after any primary 
stress, the first of two syllables is considered as carrying a secondary stress. 
his is done principally for simplicity of notation since such syllables are 
really doubtful. Double anacruses and feminine endings aid in the effect 
of dipodic verse, but are not essential. 
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The latter thus offers a better criterion of judgment, although the former 
may be scientifically more correct. For similar reasons the present study 
takes into consideration only such verse as is perceptibly of dipodic struc- 
ture. There is experimental evidence that some English verse may be 
really dipodic which gives no such effect to the unaided senses.2, Phenomena 
of verse recognizable only through laboratory equipment are, however, 
impractical in a study approaching metrics from the point of view of the 
reader and the effect upon the ear. Verse will here be considered dipodic 
only when the nature of its language produces a situation which cannot 
well be otherwise explained. 

Another question in the definition of dipodic verse is its distinction 
from verse of “paeanic” type. Kipling’s Last Chantey, for example, might 
seem to represent the latter metrical form: 


Calling to the Angels and the Souls in their degree. 
{— vue {— vvsv |[— vvol— 


There would always be good theoretical objections to the possibility of such 
tetrasyllabic feet used for continuous composition in English; almost cer- 
tainly the inherent feeling for rhythm would enforce some kind of a 
secondary stress upon each third syllable. For practical purposes, however, 
there might not be any objection to such notation, were it not for the fact 
that no English poet has written such lines consistently. We have already 
seen that even regular trisyllabic verse strains the limits of the language 
with regard to the proportion of unstressed syllables. Regular tetrasyllabic 
verse would (outside of nonsense verse) be practically impossible for even 
a short passage, and, if so used, would certainly be an un-English mixture 
of polysyllables and connectives. 

As an occasional variation the tetrasyllabic foot of paeanic type occurs, 


but not frequently. Among modern poets Hilaire Belloc makes some use 
of it in ballad meter: 


When I am living in the Midlands ... 
vl — v f— vvv [— va 
They get their laughter from the loud surf. 
Uj—- vf[— » we [—f— 


—The South Country. 


There is also an occasional foot of four syllables which might more aptly 
be called a dipod. This is distinctly an inheritance from verse meant for 
singing, as may be shown by comparison of the words and the music of 
the old song, The Broom of Cowdenknowes: 


Oh, the broom, the bonny, bonny broom. 


2 See Verrier: Metrique Anglaise, Vol. III, e.g. pp. 410-418. 
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This popular tune inspired other verse of the same structure such as the 
song in the Tea Table Miscellany: 


O my heart, my heavy, heavy heart. 


Modern use of this variation is distinctly an imitation, generally occurring 
in verse of the ballad type such as Fitzgerald’s song in Euphranor: 


I’ll sing you a song, and a merry, merry song. 


Ordinarily such a foot is only for rhythmical effect in a stereotyped posi- - 
tion, and is formed by meaningless repetition of the same word. Occa- 
sionally it may have intensifying value as in Kipling’s Song of the White 
Men: 

We have drunk that cup—and a bitter, bitter cup. 


Occasionally also different words of easy pronunciation may be used: 


I know a shop, and a funny little shop. 
—H. C. BUNNER—The Little Shop. 


The limitations of such technique are obvious. Such feet can occur only 
in a stereotyped line pattern, or else cannot be read properly. Neither 
of the forms of occasional four-syllable feet is of sufficient importance to 
require further consideration. 

The dipodic structure is not common in English ballad meter, but occurs 
more frequently in a line of four feet. For the sake of comparison with 
preceding chapters the present discussion will, however, confine itself to 
ballad meter, and in the latter part of the chapter the relation will be 
considered between the seven-foot line and that of four dipodic feet. 


HISTORY 


The source of dipodic ballad meter in modern poetry is to be found 
in popular rhymes and songs. In D’Urfey’s Pills to Purge Melancholy 
(1719) we find for example the song beginning “A young man and maid’’ 
(Vol.VI, p.251) the rhythm of which was later followed by Burns in 
Ye Jacobites. A popular song of the mid-eighteenth century also furnished 
the model for Burns’s The Winter it is Past. The same type has existed 
until the present day as a popular meter; the form appearing in D’Urfey’s 
collection is closely reproduced by the widely diffused American song. 
The Eagles they fly high in Mobile. Unfortunately the nature of such 
verse makes quotation impossible. The work of Burns in this form furnishes 
what might be called its first literary usage; Burns, however, wrote both 
his poems after popular models so that his work is scarcely original. In 
his best use of the meter he wrote only the second quatrain entire; the 
first is a revision of older material, while both follow strictly the form set 
by the tune: 


The winter it is past, and the simmer comes at last, 
And the small birds sing on every tree; 

Now every thing is glad, while I am very sad, 
Since my true love is parted from me. 


The rose upon the brier, by the waters running clear, 
May have charms for the linnet or the 

Their little loves are blest, and their little hearts at rest, 
But my true love is parted from me. 
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After the rise of the romantic poets dipodic ballad meter begins to 
appear in a haphazard way. Until the latter part of the nineteenth century 
no poet seems really to have mastered the technique well enough to make 
use of it with sure touch. Examples of this haphazard use of the dipodic 
form occur in some of Scott’s ballads. In The Eve of St. John for instance 
the meter moves ordinarily in the style of ballad imitation which Scott had 
learned with Lewis. There is a tendency, however, for the insertion of 
full dipodic feet so that the structure of the verse is perceptibly changed. 
In the successive quatrains quoted below there is thus a distinct difference 
of structure between the first and the two following, although Scott inserted 
them all in a poem of ballad meter: 


“ ‘Now, out on thee, faint-hearted knight! 
Thou shouldst not say me nay; 

For the eve is sweet, and when lovers meet, 
Is worth the whole summer’s day. 


“And I’ll chain the blood-hound, and the warder shall not sound, 
And rushes shall be strew’d on the stair; 

So, by the black rood-stone, and by holy St. John, 
I conjure thee, my love, to be there !’— 


“ ‘Though the blood-hound be mute, and the rush beneath my foot, 
And the warder his bugle should not blow, 

Yet there sleepeth a priest in the chamber to the east, 
And my footstep he would know.’ 


In such a poem Scott evidently was torn between his own romantic spirit 
and respect for eighteenth century tradition. At one moment the rhythm 
of a popular song becomes dominant, while a moment later conventionality 
pulls the meter back to a more sober form. The fragmentary Grey Brother 
is an equally good illustration; we have here the stanza: 


O come ye from east, or come ye from west, 
Or bring reliques from over the sea; 

Or come ye from the shrine of St. James the divine, 
Or St. John of Beverley? 


The unidiomatic first line probably represents a revision of the more 
natural: 


O come ye from the east or come ye from the west 
Or bring ye reliques from over the sea? 


This was, we may suppose, a little too much for Scott’s theory of metrics 
so that he compromised by striking out the articles and pronoun. He 
nevertheless maintained a full dipodic foot in this quatrain and in the next. 

After the time of Scott the meter crops up occasionally throughout 
the century. It appears sometimes in humorous verse such as Moore’s 
Dialogue between a Sovereign and a Pound Note and Aytoun’s Rhyme of 
Sir Launcelot Bogle. The latter poem is a parody of Mrs. Browning’s 
Rhyme of the Duchess May in a somewhat similar meter. Serious use of 
dipodic ballad meter may be found in Macaulay’s Last Buccaneer, in 
Massey’s The Abolitionist to his Bride, and in Buchanan’s Battle of Drum- 
liemoor and Ode of Nations. In spite of earlier poets, however, the real 
establishment of dipodic meter in literary verse was the work of Kipling. 
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This may be said equally for the four- and seven-foot line, although only 
the latter concerns us at present. Kipling made use of the form even in 
some of his early work, such as Christmas in India, Gunga Din, and Gentle- 
men Rankers. His work in the nineties furnished more ambitious attempts 
—The Long Trail, The Feet of the Young Men, and, in a slightly modified 
form, The Song of the Banjo. In his later work Kipling has also main- 
tained his use of the meter in Philadelphia and other poems. 

Among the later contemporaries of Kipling the best work in the form 
has been done probably by Alfred Noyes (e.g. The Barrel Organ) and by 
Henry Newbolt in many of his sea poems. The meter has spread also 
among the less literary popular poets—in this case largely imitative of 
Kipling both in content and form. On the whole, however, the influence of 
Kipling has acted against rather than for the use of the meter by other 
poets; it is almost impossible to use the form without seeming to imitate 
him. In any case there is no great use of dipodic meter at the present 
time, although there are now many models for the practice of its technique. 


TECHNIQUE 


In the discussion of technique in dipodic ballad meter it will not be 
possible to quote sufficiently to give a proper idea of the rhythmical move- 
ment of the verse; the poems should be read entire. The problem of 
technique involves first the rhyme schemes and arrangement on the larger 
scale, and second the more difficult question of internal structure within the 
foot itself. The former of these is important mainly because it shows the 
inherent identity of the dipodic with the simple ballad line. The forms 
noted in earlier chapters as characteristic of the meter reappear with 
remarkable consistency in the expanded structure. One of the common 
forms of dipodic ballad meter is that with internal rhyme in the first 
half-lines. Thus we have in dissyllabic verse: 


Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken— 
The ice was all between. 
—Ancient Mariner. 


In regular trisyllabic verse the form is common: 


What a punishment new 
Shall be found out for you, 
Who tasting, have robb’d the whole tree? 
—PoPrE—To Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 


And in dipodic verse the same type of rhyme scheme persists: 


But before the morning broke she had vanished through the smoke 
With her prize upon her quarter grappled tight. 
—NEWBOLT—San Stefano. 


In The Men that Fought at Minden and in other poems Kipling uses the 
simple couplet rhyme, while in The Feet of the Young Men and the opening 
of Noyes’s Barrel Organ appears the quatrain rhyme. Even the more 
complicated analogical forms of the simple meter reproduce themselves 
in dipodic verse. The The Barrel Organ stanzas (abaaab) are built up 
from dipodic half-lines in the same way as from half-lines in simple meter. 
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Metrical pause also appears in similar forms: the structure of a couplet 
from Ticonderoga is analogous to one from Kipling’s Song of the Banjo: 


It fell in the dusk of the night 
When unco things betide, 

That he was aware of a captain-man 
Drew near to the waterside. 


With my “Plunka-lunka-lunka-lunka-lunk!” 
Here’s a trifle on account of pleasure past, 

Ere the wit that made you win gives you eyes to see your sin 
And—the heavier repentance at the last! 


The important additional rhyme scheme developed by the dipodic structure 
is the occasional one used particularly for popular song, and for humorous 
verse such as The Rhyme of Sir Launcelot Bogle: 


And the ringing of its bell, when the ringers ring it well, 
Makes a kind of tidal swell 
On the pond! 


The reappearance in dipodic structure of the typical rhyme schemes of 
ballad meter does much to establish the inherent identity of the simple and 
the expanded form. The feeling of the poets has apparently been that 
nature of the line has remained the same—it has continued to be of seven 
feet divided into four and three. This fundamental feeling for the ballad 
line has existed although the number of syllables, and in a certain sense 
the number of stresses have been practically doubled. The striking reap- 
pearance of these characteristic rhyme schemes thus gives strong a priori 
evidence for the existence of a foot of four syllables with a double time 
structure. That is, a half-line such as: 


There’s a whisper down the field where the year has shot her yield 


should be felt as four dipodic rather than as eight simple feet. It should 
not be represented: 


{— Vjp—uvl— viJ— A J— vu J— vf- 4— 
but rather: 
—vj[—v—s[—,—- j— » — vJ— 


The distinction on paper may not appear important, but it expresses a very 
perceptible difference in the sound of the line as read. The existence of 
the dipodic foot does not rest, however, merely or primarily upon analogy 
of line forms; it is determined also by a linguistic basis, the principles of 
which can be directly studied. 

The principal problem of technique in dipodic verse is the internal struc- 
ture of the foot itself. The technical difficulty involved is great, and the 
result of this difficulty is undoubtedly seen in the failure of the meter to 
spread widely as a verse practice. At the same time imperfect workmanship 
has prevented proper reading and recognition of the form. The principal 
difficulty in reading is that poems are seldom composed entirely of normal 
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dipodic feet of four syllables, but each of the half-feet may vary in much the 
same way as any simple foot. Thus we have dipodic feet frequently with one 
and witha 


or both halves monosyllabic ( ae gi ) ] ae ae ) various 


p* 
types of metrical pause and-with ( “A ee |—a Nn v) . 


The verse becomes even more complicated since the normal foot of four 
syllables exists in several varieties. It may approach the paeanic type, or 
on the other hand stress upon the two important syllables may become 
approximately equal, or occasionally may even seem stronger upon the 
third than upon the first syllable. Such great variation is allowed in 
dipodic verse, however, only upon the same terms that variation is allowed 
in any verse—the proportion of normal or approximately normal feet must 
at all times be high enough to determine the general rhythm of the verse. 
As long as the reader is not allowed to lose sight of the basic metrical 
scheme, he may pass easily through even the most extreme occassional 
variations. 

For the different variations of the dipodic foot the best method of 
investigation is to take examples of the meter, and beginning with the 
more simple to study the different types of foot. The opening of Noyes’s 
Barrel Organ offers a good opportunity for observation of the varieties 
of the four-syllable type: 


There’s a barrel-organ carolling across a golden street 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 

And the music’s not immortal; but the world has made it sweet 
And fulfilled it with the sunset glow. 


With the exception of the monosyllabic half-foot in sun sinks and sunset 
and the metrical pause between half-lines, this verse is regularly in four- 
syllable dipods. The question to be considered is, therefore, the method 
by which the first half-foot of the dipod is kept predominant over the second. 

Analysis of the opening stanzas shows three general varieties of feet. 
The first type consists of feet in which the first syllable carries an ordinary 
stress and the third syllable is a stress of little or no more importance than 
the second or fourth. The first syllable is thus any ordinary “accented” 
syllable, while the third is (1) a preposition, conjunction, or other unem- 
phatic word, (2) a syllable (not of primary accent) in a polysyllabic word. 
Examples of this type are: | City as the,| carolling a-,| music’s not im-. 
The type thus really approaches the paeanic foot. 

The second type consists of feet in which the third syllable is of some 
importance but nevertheless distinctly less important than the two adjacent 
first syllables. (Thus we have: | barrel-organ, | fight the King of | France.) 
Unless there were some special reason for stressing the syllables organ and 
King, they would be sensibly less important than those in the initial position 
in each foot. 

The last type of the dipodic foot carries a stress upon the third syllable 
which (as far as logical emphasis is concerned) is equal to or even greater 
than that upon the first syllable: | -cross a golden, | rules the day and, etc. 
Such feet must obviously occur only as a variation. If they became too 
numerous the verse would lose the characteristic dipodic movement. The 
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occurrence of these feet opposed to the normal structure of dipodic verse 
need cause, however, no surprise, since we have already observed the same 
phenomenon in the other kinds of verse. There is nothing unusual in the 
occurrence of a line which, read from a purely logical point of view, would 
not fit the scheme of the verse. We have seen the significance of such 


lines as, 
Lest they plead before the bow 


and also that in so-called regular trisyllabic verse there was sometimes as 
high a proportion as one-third of feet in which there was conflict of metri- 
cal and logical emphasis. In this respect dipodic verse is of very flexible 
nattre. A comparatively low proportion of the paeanic type is sufficient 
to determine the movement of the verse.} 

In order to show more accurately the structure of dipodic verse, I 
have analyzed syllable by syllable Kipling’s poem Philadelphia. This 
represents a recent attempt in this style of verse by a poet who has fully 
grasped its possibilities. It ought accordingly to give a good demonstra- 
tion of what the technique should be. The verse is dipodic ballad meter 
allowing in the first line of each stanza a metrical pause so that the first 
half-line has only three feet; there is also the occasional omission of an 
unstressed syllable which has of course not been counted either way in the 
analysis. Only the eight-line stanzas have been counted, since the alternate 
four-line stanzas are little more than a repeated refrain which would 
destroy the value of a quantitative test. The first stanza with its notation 
may be offered as an example: 


If you’re off to Philadelphia in the morning, 
You mustn’t take my stories for a guide. 

There’s little left, indeed, of the city you will read of, 
And all the folk I write about have died. 

New #ort few will understand if you mention Talleyrand, 

Or remember what his cunning and his skill did; 

And the cabmen at the wharf do not know Count Zinnendorf, 
Nor the Church in Philadelphia he builded. 


€ 
vel-v—ef—+ — 2 IT 
LJ— oe — ol-—4 —d—- 9 — oI 


wip la oa l= a el—e 
pla oo l= gnaw [=e 
vj—e —v |[—v— ee 


ae 
—_— 


To make the following analysis I have divided the poem according to 
dipodic feet, and then counted in one group the second and fourth syllables 


1In the opening stanzas of The Barrel Organ the paeanic proportion 
is relatively high—greater than 60%. 
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of each foot (unstressed), in another group the third syllables (secondary 
stress), and in a third group the first syllables (primary stress). As usual 
anacruses and endings have not been considered. The syllables themselves 
have been grouped into ten classes as follows: (1) articles; (2) unaccented 
syllables of dis- or polysyllabic words, i.e. a syllable standing immediately 
beside a more strongly accented syllable in the same word, as understand; 
(3) syllables of secondary stress in polysyllabic words, as understand; 
(4) prepositions and conjunctions, or their accented syllable if dissyllabic; 
(5) auxiliary verbs; and accented syllables of (6) other verbal forms; 
(7) pronouns, demonstrative adjectives, etc.; (8) adverbs; (9) descriptive 
adjectives; (10) nouns. 


Table of Syllables in Philadelphia by position in dipodic foot: 


In 2d and 4th position In 3d In 1st 
(1) 15% 0 0 
(2) 48% 0 0 
(3) 0 22% 0 
(4) 15% 29% 0 
(5) 5% 5% 2% 
(8) 1%? 18% 27% 
(7 10% 1% 0 
(8) 3% 5% 8% 
(9) 1%? 3%? 2% 
(10) 1%? 10%? 60% 


The statistics of such a table show distinctly a grading of syllables 
into three classes instead of two as in ordinary verse. We have first the 
class of “unstressed” syllables composed of those rhetorically least impor- 
tant of all—unaccented syllables of longer words, together with mono- 
syllables of practically proclitic or enclitic value (articles, pronouns, etc.). 
At the other end of the scale stand the syllables of primary stress com- 
posed mainly of nouns and important verbs. Between these two classes 
lies the class of syllables which stands in the third position in the foot. 
Although this class partakes somewhat of the nature of both the others, 
it cannot be amalgamated with either. It cannot be called a part of the 
first class because it contains no articles, and too many verbal forms and 
nouns. On the other hand it is equally distinct from the class of strongly 
stressed syllables, which contains no prepositions, conjunctions, pronouns 
or secondarily accented syllables. At the same time the great disparity 
in nouns is equally striking; nouns are ordinarily the most emphatic of 
the parts of speech, and it is surely a situation beyond possibility of acci- 
dent to find 85% of all the nouns in one position of the verse. 

In the table question-marks have been inserted occasionally when 
difficulties of classification made the percentages doubtful. When properly 
interpreted these questionable cases usually confirm more strongly the 
grouping into three types of syllables. For instance the only noun in the 
unstressed group is the title Count, and as used this practically forms an 
unaccented syllable of Count Zinnendorf. Similar cases also account for 
most of the nouns in the second class. Such an expression as Second Street 
forms practically a word with secondary accent on Street, and the same 
situation exists in Adam Goos and Pastor Meder. Direct examination of 
the poem will show that the counting (following necessarily a mechanical 
method) represents something less than the truth. 
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The detailed statistic examination of a good specimen thus gives proof 
that dipodic verse is the result of a definite and consistent gradation of 
syllables into three classes. Without some underlying principle it would 
be impossible to have one in three of the secondary stresses fall upon a 
preposition or conjunction while not one such word is used to carry a 
primary stress. Similar situations impossible by the laws of chance c@me 
out strikingly at half a dozen other places in the table. Consciously or 
unconsciously, the verse of such a poem as Philadelphia makes structural 
use of three instead of two classes of syllables. 

The nature of dipodic verse is rendered even more complex because of 
the variation within the half-feet by metrical pause and monosyllabic 
substitution. Trisyllabic substitution is, however, of negligible importance 
—a condition fundamental to the structure of the verse. We have seen 
in Chapter V that the principle of trisyllabic substitution was to use for 
substitutions only the least emphatic of syllables—those which in reality 
4,ad only proclitic or enclitic value. Two such syllables could thus easily 
stand in the unstressed portion of a foot. In such a line as, 


She steadies with upright keel 


there can certainly be no just objection to the foot steadies with, if no 
difficulty is seen in an adjacent foot allowing the syllable -right in the 
unstressed position. But in dipodic verse the case is different. Here these 
proclitic and enclitic syllables have normally been sorted out, and placed 
in the second and fourth positions. The unstressed portion of each half- 
foot is thus regularly at an irreducible minimum; there is no question of 
finding two less important syllables to fill the ordinary time interval. 
Trisyllabic substitution does not occur as a practical variation of dipodic 
verse, and the very fact that it does not lends strength to the already 
established position that dipodic structure demands the placing of only the 
weakest syllables in the unstressed portion of the half-foot. 

Metrical pause in several of its different forms is a very common and 
in fact almost a universal variation of dipodic ballad meter. Omission 
of an unaccented syllable occurs almost always after an internal rhyme, 
and between half lines: 


There’s a whisper down the field where the year has shot her yield, 
And the ricks stand grey to the sun. 


—vuf[—v—e(—,—» |— e sad a —v|[— —(— — vo[— 


Between half-lines more than one syllable is frequently omitted, while in 
conjunction with a logical pause the secondary half-foot may be omitted 
within the line. Both practices are illustrated in the refrain stanza of 
Philadelphia: 
It is gone, gone, gone, with lost Atlantis 
(Never say I didn’t give you warning). 


—elmal—aaa [mon elegy [oe ope FB 


We may also have the omission of a syllable of primary stress. This 
produces a metrical pause more closely analogous to that of simple verse, 


—— a 
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since in this case the number of feet in the half line is actually decreased. 
Examples have already been quoted from Philadelphia and The Song of 
the Banjo. 

Monosyllabic half-feet may also be freely used in dipodic verse. As 
in simple verse this situation is produced most frequently by the conjunc- 
tion of two important syllables. The use of sun sinks and sunset in The 
Barrel-Organ has already been noted. On the other hand the practical 
impossibility of trisyllabic substitution in dipodic verse often produces 
monosyllabic half-feet when one important syllable is followed by two 
unimportant ones. Thus a stanza of The Long Trail reads: 


There be triple ways to take, of the eagle or the snake, 
Or the way of a man with a maid; 

But the sweetest way to me is a ship’s upon the sea 
In the heel of the North-East Trade. 


| A 
ed eed bee ed bet ee ee eee) a 


Here the compound word North-East forms a dipodic foot which is mono- 
syllabic in both halves. -There are also, however, dipodic feet mono- 
syllabic only in the first half which the notation represents roughly as 


| Ae ae . Perhaps a better notation would be | — A Vv ) 


but symbols can at best represent only an approximation.) In any case 
an attempt to read these feet as ordinary trisyllables simply puts the meter 
at sixes and sevens with itself. With a first half-line characteristically 
dipodic the second cannot well be ordinary trisyllabic verse. 

The existence of ‘such feet of three syllables raises the question whether 
ordinary dissyllabic feet can be inserted in dipodic verse. In this case the 
work of Scott and Macaulay may be disregarded since these men were 
working with a form of which they were only experimenters. Even in 
the work of Kipling and -the later poets there seems, however, to be a 


1 Between the ordinary reading of a foot of three syllables and the 
reading necessitated in dipodic verse the distinction of stress (not neces- 
sarily of time) is respectively about the same as between the musical 


bars % | J a. A | ) and 44 ld dd | e Much gocniae trisyllabic verse 


in fact passes into music in the dipodic way with secondary stress upon 
the second syllables, e.g. Baylys Long Long Ago: 


You by more eloquent lips have been praised. 


The English singing ear was thus accustomed to the situation long before 
it arose in poetry. The distinction is slight but important. It will cause, 
‘however, more trouble to the metrist than to the reader. In verse where 
the normal dipodic movement is firmly established such trisyllabic feet 
take care of themselves. 


* 
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similar tendency to use ordinary feet occasionally, in particular at the end 
of a line. In The Long Trail we have, for example, 


And it’s twenty thousand mile to our little lazy isle 
Where the trumpet-orchids blow! 


The first half-line is here undoubtedly dipodic, but there is required either a 
powerful imagination or a strong adherence to theory to consider the com- 
pound word trumpet-orchids as two dipodic feet. It may be, however, that 
such a distinct shift of metrical structure in a particular part of the line 
carries with it a rhetorical effect, and as such can better be taken up later 
under usage. 

Any study in detail as to the technique of dipodic meter must at the 
present time be somewhat inconclusive. The technique is in itself so 
difficult and the form so recent in origin that we may doubt whether the 
poets themselves have yet mastered it. The day for dogmatism as to what 
should be right has (we may hope) passed in metrics, and it is thus impos- 
sible for the metrist to solve finally every problem of dipodic verse. For 
practical purposes, however, I believe that the more minute details of 
verse can usually be left to take care of themselves. It is possible even 
now to state in a general way the problem of dipodic verse and in an 
equally general way the solution, and perhaps after all nothing more is 
essential. 

The problem of dipodic verse is to select and arrange the materials 
of the English language so as to form a time unit with three factors 
perceptibly distinguishable. These we may call roughly primary and 
secondary stressed syllables, and unstressed syllables. For any of these a 
period of silence may be substituted; this might be said to form a fourth 
factor, but since it does not complicate the technique, it may be disregarded. 
Dipodic meter is thus more complex and more difficult than ordinary meter 
in this structural use of three factors instead of two. A closer considera- 
tion of the problem of simple verse will make that of dipodic verse clearer 
by contrast. In simple verse the poet forms his time intervals simply by 
combinations of so-called stressed and unstressed syllables with no struc- 
tural use of gradation between the two. Thus we may have a line: 


And a good south wind sprung up behind; 
The Albatross did follow. 
Here the time-marking or stressed syllables are good, wind, up, -hind, AI.-, 
tross, and fol-. But the “stress” upon each of these is obviously not even 
approximately equal in any ordinary reading. Thus the first syllable of 
Albatross is much more strongly pronounced than the last although each is 
equally a time marker. One metrist has classified nine variations of stress, 
and there is no reason why anyone with sufficiently keen ear (or imagi- 
nation) could not classify nine hundred. But what is the advantage of 
such quantitative distinction of stress? In a study of auditory esthetics 
it might have value, but as regards the structure of verse it is simply 
beside the point. In ordinary meter a syllable marks the time if it stands 
in certain recognized linguistic relations to the neighboring syllables. Thus 
the last syllable of Albatross is a time marker because it stands between 
two unimportant syllables, while south is not a time marker since of three 
consecutive emphatic monosyllables the middle one is regularly less stressed. 
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With regard to an absolute standard, however, south is much more strongly 
stressed than -tross. There is thus in simple verse no problem of degree 
of stress, but only the primary division of greater and less than the sur- 
rounding syllables. There are many gradations of stress, but these are 
not arranged with the regularity and simplicity necessary to make them 
rhythmically perceptible to the reader.! 

In distinction from simple verse the dipodic form involves a quantita- 
tive as well as a qualitative grading of stress. For the normal dipodic 
line a syllable of primary stress must overshadow not only the two syllables 
next to it, but also the two syllables of secondary stress between which it 
stands.2 This is a situation much more complex than that of the simple 
line. The problem of technique in dipodic verse lies in the consistent 
application of this principle, whether the poet consciously recognizes it, or 
whether he merely relies upon his ear. 

The solution of this problem of dipodic verse (like that of all English 
verse) must depend upon the establishment of a rhythmical movement in 
the mind of the reader. The difficulties of the technique seem to be too 
great to permit dipodic feet entirely of the paeanic type; in any case such 
verse would be mechanical and monotonous. On the other hand, feet of 
less regular type immediately bring a subjective factor into the structure 
of the verse. English has no established rules for quantity of syllables, 
while degree of force-stress may vary according to personal interpreta- 
tion. There is thus the difficulty that the reader may lose sense of the 
difference between the two sections of the foot, and read them as of equal 
metrical importance. In this case the verse ceases forthwith to be dipodic. 
Dipodic meter has, however, individual feet in which the latter section 
would seem to be more important than the former. These feet can stand 
simply because they are mingled with a prevailing proportion of feet which 
emphasize the normal structure. The reader thus may be expected to 
learn the prevailing rhythm of the verse so that this movement established 
psychologically can carry him over the irregularities of detail. The prin- 
ciple factor which may tend to confuse the reading of dipodic verse is not 
the structure itself, but rather the attempt to “scan” the verse upon 
insufficient knowledge of its principles. Natural reading is the readiest 
way to determine whether or not a poem is dipodic in structure. If there 
is a marked tendency toward the alternation of primary and secondary 
stresses, the verse is probably dipodic. Any attempt to produce a false 
equality between the two sections of the foot will only tend to destroy the 


; 1 An occasional poem approaches dipodic structure without fully attain- 
ing it. Thus the dipodic arrangement of stresses is a pervasive tendency 
in Poe’s Raven, and rather significantly becomes pervailing in the last 
stanza. Poe does not recognize this tendency in his own description of the 
meter of this poem, but the dipodic structure is evident in many lines, e.g., 


And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is dreaming ... 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor. 


2 As already pointed out, the time of the second half-foot is also 
undoubtedly less than that of the first. In the present hazy state of our 
knowledge concerning English quantity it is impossible to make a practical 
Investigation of this problem. We know in a general way, however, that 
English quantity varies with the rhetorical importance of the syllable and 
the metrical stress which the syllable must carry. I think that it is thus 
safe to assume ordinarily that the grading into three classes of syllables 
Is largely a grading of quantity as well as of stress. 
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true nature of the meter and to produce another example of artificial 
scansion—the bane of English metrics. 


USAGE 


Dipodic ballad meter has been a practice of English verse for so short 
a time that there is no large mass of materia] from which to draw conclu- 
sions; there is thus difficulty in determining the poetic ends attained by 
this type of verse. Its use may be noted, however, particularly in the 
“patter” song of the comic opera. Some of Gilbert’s famous songs are 
dipodic ballad meter in a form more or less regular (e.g. Little Buttercup). 
The meter has had a use also in humorous verse. There is no need to 
suppose, however, that it possesses any inherent comical qualities; almost 
every new verse variation becomes for a time the instrument of the pro- 
fessional humorist. That is due obviously to the fact that its very newness 
carries the grotesque association often of use to the humorous writer. In 
serious poetry dipodic ballad meter still remains to a certain extent the 
personal property of Kipling. Even though so limited, the usage offers 
considerable variety. He has used it for Tommy-Atkins verse such as 
Gunga Din, and also for such out-of-doors subjects as The Long Trail and 
The Feet of the Young Men. On the other hand such a poem as Phila- 
delphia shows that the Kipling of Sussex can still find use for the meter 
of the Indian Kipling. In short, as with other kinds of verse, there seems 
to be no possibility of postulating any specific poetical service performed 
by dipodic ballad meter. 

In one way the usage of dipodic verse differs from that of the other 
practices here studied. Trisyllabic and monosyllabic feet, and metrical 
pauses may be considered as variations occurring in ordinary verse; their 
occurrence may be expressed in percentages. But except for a stereotyped 
occasional use, the dipodic foot is not a variation in ordinary verse, but 
a distinct verse type of its own. Only a few poems tend to create doubt 
of the universality of this rule. These exceptions might be considered 
merely failures of technique, were it not for the fact that in them the 
practice is used with a certain consistency. In some poems (e.g. Kipling’s 
Long Trail and The Men that Fought at Minden, and Macaulay’s Last 
Buccaneer) there is a general tendency for the first half-line to be distinctly 
dipodic in structure, while the second approaches more nearly the simple 
meter. Thus we have from the latter poem: 


To-night there shall be heard on the rocks of Cape de Verde 
A loud crash, and a louder roar; 

And to-morrow shall the deep, with a heavy moaning, sweep 
The corpses and wreck to the shore. 


It is of course possible to read such verse as dipodic throughout, although 
the latter half-lines by themselves go somewhat more naturally as simple 
verse. There is not, however, sufficient evidence in these few poems, to 
determine the question finally. Personally I think that the more natural 
way {is to consider the whole as dipodic in structure, and I feel that this 
is the way in which I read the verse. The time ratio of the ballad half- 
‘lines is thus preserved. The places of the missing syllables are easily filled 
by pause or by prolonging slightly the syllables already there. The varia- 
tion thus serves the rhetorical purpose of bringing the period to an end 
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in a leisurely manner contrasting with the often hurried movement of the 
fully dipodic opening. 

Dipodic verse does not stand in any simple direct relation to the 
nature of the language, as do trisyllabic and monosyllabic substitution. In 
a more careful gradation of relative stress dipodic verse might be said 
also to approach more closely to speech; certainly the spoken language 
displays this and vastly greater complexity of stress. Dipodic verse, how- 
ever, makes use of its more careful grading of stress merely to set up a 
fixed arrangement. We have no reason to believe that this mathematically 
simple grouping of primary and secondary stresses has basis in ordinary 
speech. 

The great reason for the use of dipodic verse is the reason which 
after all must primarily be assigned to every new verse practice—metrical 
variety for its own sake. Poetry, like any other art, seeks constantly for 
new instruments and new means of expression. Certainly dipodic verse 
with its unequal half-feet produces a rhythmical effect not otherwise to 
be obtained in English poetry. In this is to be found the real object for 
its use. 

BALLAD METER AND THE FOUR FOOT LINE 


With the discussion on usage our study of a metrical practice comes 
ordinarily to an end; the case of dipodic verse, however, demands further 
attention because of the relation between ballad meter and the four-foot 
dipodic line. The reader must already have seen the close connection of 
these two types; in many of the examples in Chapter VII he may have 
felt that the line quoted as a ballad line was really one of four feet. Thus 
some lines from Mother Goose pass equally well as sevens and as fours; 
the former interpretation was offered above, and the latter may be repre- 
sented here: 


Tell-tale | tit your | tongue shall be | slit... 
Taffy was a | Welshman | Taffy was a | thief. 


In the same way may be represented the structure of parts of Lepanto 
and Right Royal, and much of the verse of Vachel Lindsay. This confusion 
is not due, however, to any mere difference of personal interpretation. It 
is the result of a fundamental identity between the ballad line and the 
line of four feet. 

This confusion between the seven and four-foot lines seems at first 
thought illogical, but with knowledge of dipodic verse its explanation 
becomes simple. A four-foot line passing into dipodic structure becomes: 


()l[—v—v[—e— v f— v—vf—wo— lw) 
We have thus in unrhymed verse the four-foot dipodic line of al] eight 
stresses, as in Kipling’s Last Chantey: 
Thus said the Lord in the Vault above the Cherubim. 


But in rhymed verse the rhyme falls upon the last syllable of primary 
stress. As a result the syllables following this drop-off, unless preserved 
by a double or triple rhyme. We have thus the line: 


Calling to the Angels and the Souls in their degree. 
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With the exception of the arrangement of secondary accents this could 
pass as a ballad line. All that is then needed is a failure to preserve the 
characteristic dipodic structure, and the result is a quite possible ballad 
line as elsewhere in The Last Chantey: 

He that bits the thunder when the bull-mouthed breakers flee. 
It is thus possible to establish (on a descriptive not a genetic basis) the 
whole transition of forms. 

The connection between the lines of four and seven feet may also be 
worked out in another way by the development of dipods of the mono- 
syllabic type. This transition may be observed through a series of lines 
progressing all the way from undoubted octosyllables to undoubted ballad 


meter: 


In sage and solemn tunes have sung 
—Il Penseroso. 


And if aught else great bards beside 
—I bid. 


The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew 
—Ancient Mariner—half-line. 


The Green Man’s Friendly in bright mauve caps 
—Right Royal. 


Where the sea-folk labour and the red sails lift 
—Lepanto. 


Don John pounding from the slaughter-painted poop 
—I bid. 


—I bid. 


The first three of these lines are undoubtedly written with four time mark- 
ing syllables, while the last three use seven; the fourth may be considered 
doubtful. The progression illustrates the variation without a distinct break 
between the line of four feet and that of seven (or at least of four dipodic 
feet). 

The connection of the two types of line, however, does not depend for 
demonstration upon the artificial comparison of literary specimens; it may 
be observed as a variation of naive reading of the same line. There is a 
good example in the universal children’s rhyme—EHenee—Meenee—Meinee 
Mo. In this case the number of beats to the line is determined surely by 
the stroke of the arm in counting-out. The interesting metrical situation 
in the line is, however, that it may be recited either as a four or a seven 
according to the whim of the child. In either way it satisfies the rhythmical 
sense. Thus we may have 

| Eenee | Meenee | Meinee | Mo 


with four strokes of the arm and four people counted. Or we may have 
| Ee | - nee | Mee | - nee | Mei | - nee | Mo 
with seven strokes and seven people counted. The same rendering may 
be carried through the rest of the rhyme, no matter how great the logical 
distortion of the words. Thus the second line in the common version of 
western Pennsylvania at about the beginning of the present century allowed 
two articles to receive a stress 
| Catch | a | nig | - ger | by | the | toe 

The author can here state as an original authority that the metrical effect 
was entirely satisfactory. In much popular verse and in literary imitations 


Scarlet running over on the silvers and the golds. 
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of it the reader will constantly find this difficulty in determining whether 
the verse really appeals to him as of seven or of four feet. 

The question thus arises—are lines of the type under discussion of 
four feet or of seven? The answer must obviously be oracular—they are 
partly both and not exactly either. They are really lines of four dipodic 
feet which by the slightest change of personal interpretation tend to 
become ballad lines. The verse of The Last Chantey is composed mainly 
of tetrasyllabic dipods which tend to form dissyllabic ballad meter. The 
verse of Right Royal consists largely of dipods with monosyllabic half-feet 
which tend to form ballad meter with many monosyllabic feet. If we really 
recognize the structure of the verse there is no great use in spending more 
time in determining the most fitting nomenclature. 

Dipodic verse of four feet occurs more widely than does the full dipodic 
line. It is, however, constantly subject to confusion with the ordinary 
ballad line from which it is distinguished by no mark of rhyme or length 
of line. A line of four regular dipods can if necessary always be “scanned” 
as a ballad line, and for our purposes therefore it has been better to work 
with the full dipodic ballad meter. When the dipodic four is irregular, 
however, it cannot be read satisfactorily either as an ordinary four or 
seven, and so its identification becomes more certain. Verse of this kind 
occurs sometimes in conjunction with music. Jean Elliot’s version of The 
Flowers of the Forest is an interesting example: 


I’ve heard them lilting, at our ewe-milking, 
Lasses a-lilting, before the dawn of day; 

But now they are moaning, on ilka green loaning; 
The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away. 


Most of these lines can be made to fall into a kind of rough four foot 
trisyllabic verse, but the underlying dipodic structure is shown not only 
by the music but also by an occasional line which refuses the simple four 
foot arrangement: 


Dool and wae for the order sent our lads to the Border 


Other interesting uses of the same line may be found in Barham’s As I 
laye a-thynkynge, and Meredith’s Love in the Valley. In general, however, 
the technique of the dipodic four shows no difference from that of the 
dipodic ballad line. Its consideration here is only necessary to show the 
relation of the two meters. 

The practical identity through the dipodic form of the four-and seven- 
foot lines is metrically of interest since it corresponds to a similarity of 
usage. The four and the seven practically monopolize popular poetry in 
English, and at the same time are the two types of verse which admit 
the freest metrical variation. In addition to this correspondence of usage 
the union of the two types through dipodic structure offers interesting 
analogies and several suggestive points of inquiry in the history of metrics. 
It is plain, for example, that the four foot dipodic line is native, and in 
fact almost characteristic in English popular verse. Popular song and 
child-rhymes are very generally in this form. If the ballad verse does 
not often show it, the ballad tunes sometimes give the dipodic effect to 
the verse as sung (e.g. Benny Baby Livingston). The inherent dipodic 
structure of popular verse thus gives an additional point of approach to 
the old problem of the Anglo-Saxon alliterative line, and in fact offers 
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a point of union for the advocates of two and four stress distichs.: Such 
a solution by regular use of secondary stresses has already been suggested 
by several scholars working entirely on the evidence offered by the Old 
English verse itself.2 A study of modern metrics can only point out the 
favoring analogies of modern verse; it is beyond our province to carry the 
matter farther. 

The dipodic theory for the Anglo-Saxon line has, however, another 
advantage from the present point of view; it offers an explanation for the 
origin of the ballad line. As pointed out in Chapter II this question of 
origin has never been settled satisfactorily to everyone; a foreign origin 
seems impossible for such a popular meter, and yet no explanation has 
been accepted for its derivation from the Anglo-Saxon long line. But as 
pointed out earlier in this chapter, a dipodic four foot line passes natu- 
rally into a ballad line under the influence of rhyme. Even the caesura 
remains in the proper position, so that the strong caesural pause of the 
ballad line and the characteristic four-three division would be the division 
between the half-lines of Anglo-Saxon verse. The dipodic structure in 
primitive poetry must have depended largely upon musical accompaniment, 
since it is easy with music, but very subtle and artful to exist merely in 
language. After verse became separated from music the dipodic structure 
would be forgotten, and thus the four foot dipodic would become the usual 
ballad line? 


1 Being unrhymed, the full alliterative line would tend to maintain 
the eight stresses. I am at present attempting to test this theory more 
thoroughly from a pone of view somewhat different from that previously 
used. With monosyllabic half-feet a two foot dipodic distich can be reduced 


to three syllables: 
= — pr 


With dipodi¢e anacrusis and ending it can be expanded to eleven: 
UV — vf— ov — voj/— vw — ry 


It has thus enough flexibility to include even Schwell verse. There are, 
however, difficulties to be solved. aaa 

2E.g. H. Moller: Zur althochdeutschen Alliterationspoesie. Kiel, 1888; 
Lawrence, John: Chapters on English Alliterative Verse. London, 1893. 

STI should stress the fact that the discussion here does not develop any 
new theory of Anglo-Saxon verse, thus to obtain a convenient origin for 
ballad meter. The theory has already been worked out from a point of 
view entirely different from my ewn. The present discussion merely points 
out the analogies of modern verse which lend aid to the theory, and also 
the additional support of its offering a consistent lanation for the 


origin of ballad meter. By notation this origin may summarized as 
follows: 


(1) The Old English alliterative line (dipodic under influence of music): 
(W)[—¥ =e] — 6 =fhe)/— vo] —o— ww 
(2) Ballad verse, rhymed but still sung: 
(Ql —v mel — eo -fy/—¢ — of — 


(3) Ballad meter, no longer sung and so not maintaining the dipodic 
structure: 


din dap ah idanpg= 


Notice that the division of the half lines is preserved. 
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CONCLUSION 


Dipodic verse is the latest development in literary English meter, so 
new in fact that its principles have scarcely yet been mastered. While 
an innovation in literary poetry the four-foot dipodic line is a characteristic 
form of English popular verse. The full dipodic ballad line occurs to a 
less extent in popular song. In technique the latter is the more interesting 
since it displays in the expanded form the rhyme schemes which are typical 
of the simple ballad meter. Dipodic meter depends upon the gradation of 
syllables into three groups instead of the two of ordinary meter, and is 
correspondingly more difficult than simple meter. The dipodic foot admits 
free internal variation both in number of syllables and in degree of impor- 
tance among the syllables of primary and secondary stress. Like regular 
trisyllabic meter dipodic verse is not really a variation but rather a wholly 
different metrical form. The object for its use is to be seen in this desire 
for a new rhythm rather than in any emotional or linguistic connection. 
Historically the dipodic structure is important as offering a point of union 
for verse of four and seven feet—the two characteristically popular English 
meters. Dipodic verse is the last change in structure of which English 
meter has shown itself capable. 


CHAPTER IX 


CONCLUSION 


In the different sections of this book an attempt has been made to 
trace in detail each separate technical development of ballad meter; the 
results now demand reviewing as a whole. The investigation obviously 
does not aim at a complete history of versification in the past two centuries, 
but the attention is concentrated upon one form, the development of which 
has most fully displayed the possibility of variation. To gain the best 
conception of the significance of this form, it must be seen in its relations 
to the whole of English verse. 

The line forms of English poetry may theoretically vary greatly, but 
in practice they are reducible to a very few types. In theory we may 
have lines from one or two feet to twelve, fifteen or more. Actually, how- 
ever, verses of one and two feet are practically unknown. Even verses of 
three feet have only a limited use, and frequently are only ballad meter 
with a metrical pause. On the other hand lines of more than seven feet 
are also of little importance. The line lengths are further limited by the 
fact that the Alexandrine and the “hexameter” have never flourished with 
real vitality. For practical purposes English poetry may thus be said to 
comprise lines of foury five, and seven feet. By grouping of the first and 
last of these the analysis may, however, be carried still further. We have 
noticed in Chapter VIII the close relation and in fact virtual identity of the 
lines of four and seven feet. Reduced to terms of greatest simplicity Eng- 
lish verse thus really comprises the five-foot line upon the one hand, and 
upon the other the complex group of the four and the seven.! 

This two-fold division of English meters is supported not only by direct 
observation but by the evidence of history and technique. The five-foot 
line is, comparatively speaking, a late introduction in English poetry 
usually credited to Chaucer. The four and the seven, if they may not be 
traced back to Anglo-Saxon verse, are at least the first recognizable forms 
in Middle English. The facts of origin thus give evidence that the four- 
seven represents the native stock, while the five is perhaps a foreign or 
at least a literary introduction. This conclusion is corroborated by usage 
throughout the course of English poetry. The five has been the great 
literary form—of it have come rhyme royal, the heroic couplet, the sonnet, 
blank verse, the elegaic quatrain, and the general structure of the Spen- 
serian stanza. On the other hand the four and the seven have remained 
the great popular measures. Sonnets are written in fives, but not street 
songs. It is either in the four or the seven that we have the ballads them- 
selves, nursery rhymes, and almost all songs, as well as innumerable literary 
poems drawing from the same tradition. In technique the distinction also 
holds between the popular and the literary forms. The latter have remained 


1 As pointed out in Chapter III the various forms of “tail-rhyme” 
stanza can usually be considered an expansion of ballad meter. 
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closer to syllabic standards of verse, while the former has constantly tended 
toward metrical variations which kept the verse structure intact, but 
changed the number of syllables. Suppressed for a time in almost all 
poetry by rule of classical prosody, metrical variation made its return to 
good usage through the ballad meter of Southey and the four-foot lines of 
Christabel. In the past century the popular measures, especially the ballad 
meter, have continued to develop first and carry farthest each new metrical 
variation. 

The method of this study has been to work entirely with the popular 
group of meters. Except where a special reason necessitated consideration 
of the four, attention has been confined to the line of seven feet. It is in 
this latter verse that variations have been most fully used, so that only 
from it can a complete idea of metrical practice be gained. After the 
variations have been determined and studied, they can then be readily 
applied to the more limited occurrence in other kinds of verse. In this 
way the technique displayed in ballad meter can serve as a type for that 
of all English verse. 

The general course of metrical development in the past two centuries 
has been toward greater metrical variation. An accompaniment of this 
process has been the return of the native popular measures to literary 
usage. At the year 1700 the five-foot line had practically absorbed all 
poetry to itself; at the present time its vogue is at least no greater than 
that of the four and the seven, and may even be less. At the same time, 
however, a constant increase of metrical variation has been taking place 
within the popular form itself; so that we have continually had under 
observation the contrast between the ballad meter of Pope’s day and of 
the present. 

The steps in this development may be rapidly reviewed. The eigh- 
teenth century saw few innovations in meter. The practice of trisyllabic 
substitution began just before 1800, and in the next two decades forced 
its way to the position as an established variation of meter. In a way it 
may still be called the established variation of meter, since many poets 
have failed to use, and many metrists failed to recognize any other. The 
practice of omission of syllables for metrical pause was the next step in 
metrical variation; beginning in the eighteen-twenties it became an ordi- 
nary practice of verse by the middle of the century. The monosyllabic 
feet and dipodic verse are native to English popular poetry, but have become 
a part of literary practice only since the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. Mastery of these latter devices has not become general even at 
the present day. Ordinarily the use of each new variation has been readily 
combined with those that have preceded it; thus the poets who developed 
metrical pause had no hesitation in combining with it the technique of 
trisyllabic substitution. Except for the incompatibility of dipodic struc- 
ture and trisyllabic substitution all the variations may readily be found 
in a single poem of the present day. 

There is perhaps no great advantage in a relative ranking of the 
poets who have contributed to this development; it is possible, however, to 
point out the significance of some of the figures. In the eighteenth century 
Burns occupies an important place, but his influence must largely be dis- 
counted since he wrote in dialect and for musical accompaniment. Southey 
and Coleridge are outstanding figures for their trisyllabic substitution, 
while Scott’s popularization of the same practice makes his contribution 
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equally important. Scott’s place as a metrist is interesting also on account 
of his early use of dipodic verse. In the development of metrical variation 
the other great poets of the romantic period are not important with the 
partial exception of Shelley in The Cloud. The younger generation of 
the romantic writers, however, produced in the aggregate a considerable 
amount of metrical experiment; as a group there is much of interest in 
the work of Hood, Bayly, Clare, Mrs. Hemans and others. After the 
development of metrical pause by Lockhart and Macaulay there comes 
another lull in metrical development. In the mid-Victorian era} the work 
of the Pre-Raphaelite poets is interesting, but such men as Rossetti con- 
cealed their monosyllabic substitutions in lines apparently preserving 
syllabic regularity. Tennyson and Browning are not important from the 
present point of view, and the work of Swinburne is particularly disappoint- 
ing. Swinburne’s metrical skill consists mainly of exquisite ornamental 
effects of vowel music and rhyme. His verse tends to maintain syllabic 
regularity; the lines are varied more by accretion to the number of feet 
than by syllabic change within the feet. Although it is impossible to 
make a real judgment of literary movements so close at hand, the most 
important metrical influence of the last thirty years would seem to be 
the poetry, not of Swinburne, but of Kipling and Masefield. 

In general] there may be traced two pervasive motives in the develop- 
ment of this greater variation in metrical practice. The one desire is for 
new and more complex rhythms in verse, and the other for a greater 
harmony of metrical form with the ordinary values of speech. The former 
of these almost speaks for itself. In Pope’s day literary poetry was con- 
fined to a regular dissyllabic alternation of stressed and unstressed syllables 
with the occasional use of equally regular trisyllabic verse. In modern 
poetry the dissyllabic and trisyllabic feet may be mingled almost at will, 
while the verse may be the further varied by monosyllabic feet or by feet 
consisting partially or entirely of a silence. In addition to this the verse 
as a whole may pass into dipodic structure. A controlling motive in this 
production of variety has been simply the universal love of novelty. 

On the other hand the love of novelty seems to have been directed by 
a desire to bring the rhythms of poetry into harmany with those of ordinary 
speech. The verse of 1700 was mechanical in its structure and open to 
charges of artificiality. With an iron hand it rearranged and distorted 
the natural speech order to produce the desired regular alternation of 
stressed and unstressed syllables. Even so, the stress was often forced 
upon naturally weak words, while important monosyllables fell into posi- 
tions where they were slighted by the metrical scheme. The greater 
flexibility developed in modern verse frequently allows the poet to avoid these 
situations. Trisyllabic substitution removes generally the necessity of a : 
stress upon proclitic or enclitic syllables. The monosyllabic foot permits 
full value upon the various word combinations which bring strong stress 
upon adjacent syllables. Even dipodic verse sometimes reproduces more 
correctly the speech values of the language. The contrast may be briefly 
expressed between the metrical tendency of today and that of two centuries 


1 The work of the parodists should be noticed. In Ben Gaultier Ballads, 
for instance, all four metrical variations occcur at a comparatively early 
date: trisyllabic substitution,—passim; metrical pause, The Broken Pitcher; 
monosyllabic foot, The Lay of the Levite; dipodic verse, The Rhyme of Sir 
Launcelot Bogle. 
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ago. The eighteenth century desired a distinct and fixed metrical effect, 
and forced the language into this form; the poet of today tends rather to 
adapt the metrical form to suit the language. 

It is ordinarily impossible to ascribe a definite emotional effect to any 
particular variation in the structure of verse. Any one may note his 
favorite examples such as the “linked sweetness long drawn out” of the 
monosyllabic feet in Masefield’s: 


Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet white wine. 


But in a different line of the same poem the poet uses monosyllabic feet 
for just the opposite purpose: 


Fire wood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays. 


The difficulty is of course that monosyllabic feet or other variations do not 
occur in vacuo; they cannot be isolated, and their effect analyzed in detail. 
The situation is confused by the quality of the vowels, the combinations of 
consonantal sounds, the emotional suggestion of the meaning, and endless 
other factors. It seems to me that specific onomatopeia in metrical struc- 
ture is almost always a matter of particular cases and of subjective 
judgment. 

A more scientific approach to the criticism of verse is to be found 
in the relation of verse to speech. Most readers would agree that Mase- 
field’s line just quoted is metrically exquisite; one reason for this agreement 
certainly must be that its structure maintains the accurate time intervals 
of verse, and yet permits every syllable to have just its proper speech 
value. The dipodic verse allows secondary stress upon the final syllables 
of the first two words, while the monosyllabic half-foot grants ample time 
to the diphthong of the adjective white: 


J— » —Af—- — eo TIT 


But let us try the experiment of inserting an and before and after the 
first word, and reading the line as a “regular” Alexandrine. It has then 
the proper number of syllables; we might imagine it the final line of a 
Spenserian stanza as it could have been written in a weaker moment by 
almost any poet. Read as an alexandrine the meter is immediately less 
satisfactory. The trisyllabic words tend to be thrown off their center of 
gravity by metrical stress upon the last syllable. With even worse effect 
white must be clipped, and chopped, and in some way subordinated to the 
preceding and following words. This relation of verse and speech has been 
so constantly emphasized in the other chapters that nothing more need 
be said here. 

In all these developments of variation in modern poetry one fact must 
be kept constantly in mind—in spite of the variations the fundamental 
structure of the verse has remained intact. There is no reason for calling 
these metrical devices irregularities. Trisyllabic substitution and the other 
variations of the foot are irregular only when we attempt to define English 
verse by some foreign standard of syllable counting. The real regularity 
of English verse consists, however, in the perceptible equality of the time 
intervals marked off by some kind of stress or by a metrical pause. Within 
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this fixed general structure the poet may vary the structure of each indi- 
vidual foot. This variation must of course rest upon sound phonetic 
principles such as we have shown to be actually the case. For the metrical 
foot possesses only relative, not absolute stability. In song—that is, verse 
with fixed musical accompaniment—feet may really be said to have an 
absolute stability; they exist as musical measures into one of which half 
a dozen syllables may be put while the next prolongs one syllable to the 
time equivalent of the preceding six. But ordinary verse cannot use much 
mechanical aid; its time structure must rest fundamentally upon the 
language values of ordinary speech. To remain what people recognize as 
verse it must maintain this regularity of rhythm. Variation may be worked 
within the units (metrical feet) which compose this structure. The con- 
stant restriction is that the variations must be of such a character and so 
arranged as not to disrupt the fundamental structure of the verse. With- 
out variation verse becomes monotonous; without a stable rhythmical 
structure the primary human love of regular rhythm cannot be satisfied. 
The compromise and combination of these two factors may be stated as 
the controlling principle of modern verse. 

The rise of the “free verse” writers is an interesting development of 
English poetry; in metrics, technically speaking, I do not believe that it is 
of equal importance. The development of technique represented by vers 
libre is fundamentally the emphasis of variation, the secondary charac- 
teristic of orthodox verse, together with the conscious relinquishment of 
the primary or “conventional” quality of regular structure. The writers 
of vers libre have thus gained much, but have lost the primeval appeal to 
regular rhythm which poetry has shared with music and the dance. The 
question which must always be asked is then—“Does the structure of vers 
libre differ from that of prose? Is there any middle ground for it between 
ordinary verse and the more rhythmical forms of prose?” To many critics 
it has seemed that there could be no such middle ground, and if my own 
investigations in metrical variation give a right to express an opinion, I 
must say that my conclusions agree with this decision. Examples quééed 
have shown the number and complexities of metrical variations, but they 
have also shown that in spite of this number and complexity the structure 
of the verse remained intact. There can thus be no confusion between 
vers libre and the most varied regular meter. On the other hand no one 
has been able to point out exactly where vers libre ends and rhythmical 
prose begins. As a result I do not believe that there is any middle ground 
between verse and prose (as usually defined), and I can see no need to 
consider “free verse” as a fundamentally distinct form. As a particular 
type of rhythmical prose it will probably in time develop conventions and 
standards of its own; at present, however, I do not believe that there is 
any scientific method of approach by which “free verse” can consistently 
be distinguished as a technical form of composition. 

For a general conclusion as to the use of metrical variations in English 
verse, we must return to the statement made tentatively in Chapter II. 
From the time of earliest record to the end of the seventeenth century the 
general development of English metrics is toward syllabic regularity; from 
17C0 to the present time the development has been toward metrical variety. 
This progress has been frequently influenced directly by medieval models, 
but on the whole modern verse has developed independently. Outwardly 
contemporary meter seems in many ways a return to medieval standards, 
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but there is inherently a great distinction. Our early poetry made use 
of metrical variation in a very rough way. Frequently the meter depended 
upon music for support. In any case the controlling principle was the 
establishment of the general rhythmical movement, not the selection of 
the proper syllable for the proper position. Modern versification seeks to 
achieve the same metrical effect by artistic skill in manipulating the 
materials of the language. 

The development of variety in modern versification must not be con- 
sidered a development of irregularity. Beneath the variety the regular 
time scheme has remained intact. In many ways the more accurate grada- 
tion of syllables in modern poetry represents a greater real regularity 
than the syllabic standard of Pope. The tendency of modern poetry is 
to keep the steady march of the metrical time. There is no need to prolong 
one metrical interval because of an important word in the unstressed 
position,x—a monosyllabic foot cares for this case. There is no need to 
skim across another interval because a preposition is in the position of 
stress—a trisyllabic foot subordinates the preposition. Even the caesural 
pause can be replaced by a metrical pause so that the continuity of the 
time scheme is not broken by the gaps between line segments. Some such 
ultimate conclusion seems to be the end toward which modern verse has 
been progressing. If this really represents the goal of modern verse, we 
cannot but see that such a goal is not irregularity but the very apotheosis 
of metrical regularity. It requires not only that the time intervals be 
regular, but also that each syllable be properly placed so as to have its 
full speech value. The metrical development of the last two centuries has 
thus been not a revolt against classicism by a romanticism careless of 
form. It has been rather the revolt against a special metrical convention 
and the replacement of an easy by a difficult technique. The end of this 
revolt has been really a new classicism. Modern metrical technique has 
developed toward an ever greater conscious feeling for form. Its increas- 
ing variation has never broken the fundamental rhythmical structure of 
- verse. The problem, which it has partly solved, has been to harmonize 
constant metrical variety with underlying metrical regularity. One moti- 
vating factor has been the desire to combine metrical structure with 
natural speech rhythm; the other and even more important directing 
influence has been the innate human love of variety for the sake of variety 
itself. 


THE END 
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